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BC" It is not often that we hesitate whether to in- 
sert or reject articles presenting themselves for conside- 
ration. Long practice, and the habit of deciding, though 
not always shewing an enlightened judgment, has ren- 
dered this part of our business easy, except when our 
files are overloaded with matter. ‘There is one instance, 
however, in the present sheet about which we have en- 
tertaned much doubt—a generous compliment to the 
senior editor by his friends at Walden, N. ¥. But it 
was their concern move than Ais, and an account of it is 
given, as due to their distinguished kindness and cour- 
tesy. 

The senior editor’s absence from home was solely to 
assist in recovering the use ot his crippled right arm, by 
a relaxation from business and moderate exercise, and 
the whole period of it, except that employed in travel- 
ling, was spent under the care and kind attention of his 
immediate family connexions in Delaware, or with his 
valued friends in New York—not seeking any mark of dis- 
tinction, but actually avoiding two particular places at 
which he had reason to believe that some token of re- 
spect was desired to be manifested towards him, because 
of his esteemed fidelity to the principles of the American 
system. Some—the enemies of that system, may ob- 
ject to this statement—but it is not less honest or true 
because of their objection: and, when the respectable 
committee from Walden, Dr. Capron and Messrs. J. 
Scofield and E. Galatian, waited upon him at Mattea- 
wan, he shrunk from then flattering proposition, and 
sincerely wished that it had not been made—but as they 
had come nearly 14 miles from Walden to make it, it 
would have seemed unaccommodating, if not rude, to 
have refused their invitation. For the editor to say that 
he was delighted with what he saw at Walden, and was 
gratified with the attention shewn him—would faintly 
express the pleasure afforded, when he Knew that a con- 
siderable number of the wealthy and intelligent farmers 
ofthe neighborhood had seft their harvest fields to join 
the manutacturers on this Occasion, among whom were 
idividuals venerable tor their years, and distinguished 
among their fellow citizens for private worth or public 
service, for it was not until after his actual arrival at this 
village, that he was fully apprised of what was designed 
to be done, or in what situation he himself would be 
placed. Hence no preparation was made for a speech— 
and he rose with great embarrassment, not knowing 
what he should say—and incapable, from a want of the 
practice of speaking, of saying what he hoped would be 
acceptable to such a company as was then present. He 
remained on his feet, however, 20 or 25 minutes, and was 
listened to with great politeness—the substance of what 
he uttered is briefly given in the account of the en- 
tertainment. ‘These matters are not offered by way of 
apology, but as a representation of facts. And with the 


business of the meeting he had uo soxt vi agenev, except | £500. 


in his ownaddress aud oust, 





Turory anv rractic®r. A British writer, whose es- 
say is wonderfully extolled in the New York Evening 
Post, says— 

“The ‘most indisputable principle of social economy 
is, that national wealth and industry, lett to themselves, 
will take the most profitable channels of employment.” 

Now, for British practice. For the following imterest- 
ing article we are indebted to the New York Statesman. 
It shews that even when colonies, how jealous Great 
Britam was ofus. This may account for the present 
zeal ot her “friends in America” against the tariff, though 
now, that we owe no allegiance to her, she has prohibited 
the use of our wheat, corn, beet, pork, distilled spirits, 
lumber, fish—and indeed, every important article that we 
produce or supply, except cotton, pot and pearl ashes 


und skins, with some rice and naval stores and tobae- 
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co—the two former taxed at 120 to 150 per cent. and the 
latter at 1200 per cent. on the cost. 

Messrs Editors—Will you tavor a.subseriber by pubs 
lishing the following extracts from Pitkin’s Political and 
Civil Trisory of the United States, vol. 1. 8 101, 102, 
and 103? Speaking of the former situation of the then 
colonies, he remarks, ‘‘ihey were contented, and indeed, 
it was their interest to exchange the produets of their 
farms, as well as their fish and lumber, for the manufac-~ 
ures of England and other countries. No sooner, how- 
ever, did they begin to manufacture for themselves, than 
the jealousy of the English manufacturers was excited. 
It will be recolleeted that the benefits ex by the 

arent country from her colonial possessions, were not 





| to shipping and seamen, but extended to the vent of 
| lish woollens, and other mannfactures and commodities,. 


| LESSEN THELR DEPENDENCE UPON Great Barraz! 


imited, as declared by the preamble to the act of 1665, 


In accordance with this principle, in 1669, parliament 
declared, that no wool, yarn, or woollen manufactures, 
of the American plantations, should be shipped Cy 
oreven laden, in order to be transported from thence tb 
any place whatever. ‘This was the commengement of 
restrictions on colonial manufactures. 

In 1719, the house of commons declared, Thar THE 
ERECTING MANUFACTURES IN THE COLONIES TENDED TO. 

In 
1731, the board of trade stated, that the manufactures 
carried on in the colonies that were prejudicial to the pa- 
rent country, were those of wool, flax, iron, paper, hats, 
and leather. 

In 1752, the company of hatters in Londou complain 
ed that great quantities of Auts were made in New Eng- 
land, and exported to Spain, Portugal, and the British 
West India Islands. They procured an act of parliae 
ment, not only to prohibit the exportation of hats frem 
the colonies to foreign countries, but from one colony to 
another colony, and to restrain their manufacture and 
sale. _‘lhey were prolibited trom being shipped, or even 
laden upon a horse, cart or other carriage, with intent to 
be exported to any other plantation,—or to any place 
whatever. At the same time, no hatter in the colonies 





























to make hats, unless he had served an apprenticeship to 


— trade seven yews; and no black or negro was pers 


‘experience aconvert to the opinion it inculeates, Having 


was allowed to employ more than two apprentices at once 


mitted to work at the business of making hats. 

The iron manufacturers next claimed their share in the 
bencfits to be derived from the colonies. In 1750, the 
parliament prohibited the erection or continuance of any 
mill, or other engine for slitting or rolling iron, or any 
plating forge, to work with a tilt-hammer, or any fur 
nace tur making steel, in the colonies, under the penalt 
of two hundred pounds. ‘The act declared every suc 
mill, engine, plating forge, and furnace, a commen nwéi- 
‘sauce; aud, unless abated within thirty days, to forfeit 








The annexed letter to the editor of the N. Y. National 
| Advocate, comes in excellently well, on the present 6e7 
| casion: 

To the editor of the National Advocate. 

Dear sir—In looking over the correspondence between 
the venerable Jefferson and my deceased father, I met 
with a letter from the former to the latter, dated March 
16th, 1815, which contains the following observations: 
Speaking of the war with Great Britain, he remarks 

“Still her loss by the war will be incalculable, as it has 
planted all the important manufactures so firmly in our 
soil as never again to be eradicated. Iam confident that 
two-thirds of the articles we formerly took from Eng- 
land, will now be furnished among ourselves; we shail 
hardly again send our cotion to England to be spun, 
woven, and returned for our own wearing.” 

J communicate this extract because 1 have become from 
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received our political economical notions all from Eng- 
Jand, admirably disseminated by her best writers and not 
more admirably written than contrast-d by the measures 
of the government of that country, it is time that we, too, 
carefully fullow the wise course which they purste, and 
abstain from indulging in the fine theories which they so 
Oynedy and industriously recommend to other nations. 

here was al ays wisdom in the opinions and practice 
of Mr. Jefferson, and I think not less in the sentiment 
expressed in the above extract, than in his whole life and 
opinions. 

Iam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 


H. MEIGS. 

New York, July 14, 1%28. 

GF The following is an excelent addition to Mr, 
Meigs’ letter. That ‘foreign hirelings’ have much to 
do in the present exeitement, we have no doubt. The 
British agencies at New York, we think, would furnish 
$100,000, in one hour’s time, to assist its progress, though 
the result should be a civ:/ war. It has ever been the 
policy of that nation to destroy whatever she herself 
could not possess, or use advantageously for her own pur- 
poses. Her renee | abounds with instances of this prevail- 
ing principle, and especially in regard to this country, 
whether before or since the period of our independence. 
The conflagration of the cupitol at Washingion is one 
remarkable case in point. An act for which the ‘‘ruth- 
Jess Napoleon,” though he bad reduced or Pe me him- 
self of many great cities of his enemies, afforded no pre- 
cedent. The British would have prevented their own 
fellow subjects of Ireland, from catching herrings in their 
own bay of Wexford, ana have compelled them to eat Bri- 
tish-caught fish, or do without herrings. So with us—they 
would rather that we should perish through the inclemen- 
cy of our seasons, than that our clothing should be the 
product of. our own looms. We have reference to the 
policy of the government, and the spirit of trade. When- 
ever, therefore, we seve the movements of British agents 

inst the municipal ordinances of Our country, we 
know that it is their vocation. They would rather that 
the green hills of New England, New York and Penn- 
sylvania were as sterile as the desert of Zaar, than that 
they should be covered with sheep—unless the wool was 
transmitted to Britain to be returned at a much advanced 
value in cloth. But the agents and friends of Great 
Britain in the United States, are not the chief workers in 
the present excitement. They are rather the followers 
than, as usual, the leaders, nm drawing “geographical 
lines” in this republic, and representing that the interests 
of certain parts of it are opposed to those of others, 
whereby to ‘‘caulculate the vulue of the union,” though 
an Englishman has proposed it. It is the madness of po- 
litical party, looking far a-head to the exaltation of its 
chief, that would seize upon the honest prejudices of per- 
sons in the south against a tesa tariff, to lead them 
even to battle—tather against son and son against father, 
sooner than abandon the hope of commanding! This 

y has its friends broadly cast throughout the union, 
and pretended supporters of tariff-pri: ciples are found 
every where; who, ifthey dare not openly, encour- 

the proceedings of Mr. M‘Duffie and his fellow la- 
borers in the work set before them, are in full commu- 
nion with the southern dissolutionists, and indirectly, 
fhough secretly, co-operate with them, as members of 
the same political party, while professing principles as 
much opposed to those avowed by that party, as the do- 
minion OF light and justice is to the reign of chaos and 


crime. _ 
From the New York Statesman. | 

Messrs. F.ditors—having for some time noticed the in- 
flammatory writings among my S. Carolina friends, and 
old neighbors, against the tariff and its consequences, | 
have been at some pains to ascertain the true cause of 
auch violence, and have come to the conclusion, that it 
has arisen in some measure from interested and foreign 
hirelings in favor of British trade and British manufac- 
tures, in order to sow dissension among us, and to sub- 
serve their own purposes. I never doubted the patrict- 
ism of the citizens of my native state. I feel persuaded 
that they, at this day, possess all the feelings of indepen- 
dence which characterised the hon. judge and grand ju- 

of our state in 1776—from which 1 extract the follow- 





ing for their own and the public information: 


Extract Tehey the charge of the hon. William Henry Dray- 
ton, chief justice of South Carolina, to the grand jury 
in April, 1776, on the subject of independence. 
“Again,” says the chief justice, “the British authority 

declared that we should not erect slitting-mills; and to 
this unjust law we implicitly and respectfully submitted 
so long as with safety to our lives we could yield obedi- 
ence to sueh authority. Buta resolution of congress now 
grants a premium to encourage the construction of such 
mills. ‘he British authority discouraged our attempt- 
ing to manutacture for our own consumption; but the 
new constitution, by authomzing the disbursements of 
large sums of moncy by way of Joan, or premium, ene 
courages the making of iron, bar-st el, nail-rods, gun 
locks, gun barrels, sulphur, nitre, gunpowder, lead, wool- 
lens, cottons, linens, paper, and salt. Upon the whole, 
ithas been the policy of the British authority to oblige 
us to supply our wants at their market.” 

Can any reasonable person doubt but the object of the 
British government and its adherents in this country is 
the same now as formerly? ‘To restrict our trade with 
them te the least number of articles of our produce that 
they can possibly do without, whilethey are deelaiming 
against all our laws which are calculated to sustain our 
own labor and independence? ‘To force into the markets 
of this country, through our auction system, all kinds of 
their manufactures which they can collect together, with- 
out regard to quality, or value to the interests of the cons 
sumer, or the welfare of the country? 





Wootrens. Whatever may be the effect of the late ta- 
riff law on woollens generally, (and we fear the ingenu- 
ity of the enemy, aided by our own unwise regulations) 
we esteem the manufacture of flannels and carpets as 
being established, and are satisfied that they will be cheap- 
er, when the home-market is fully obtained for the yA 
mestic fabrics, than at any former period. We wish 
this opinion remem: red. ‘The superior kinds of car- 
pets are about to be manutactured at sundi, places—ess 
pecially at Medway and Lowell, Massachusetts. 


O- 





Acavution! The Milledgeville, Georgia Journal af 
the 11th inst. has the following pregnant paragraph. 
Many citizens of the south are vesting large sums of mo- 
ney in manufacturing establishments, and we wish them 
all success. But such success, it is apprehended, would 
interfere with the oe of certain men in the south, 
and they are to be diverted from their pursuits by threats 
like these: 

“Those men who are investing their money in the es+ 
tablishment of manufacturing establishments, in the 
southern states, on a large scale, are acting most un- 
wisely. ‘They are taking a leap in the dark, which may 
bring upon them uiter ruin. 

**If the southern people take the ground they ought to 
take in relation to the tariff—that is to say —if they are 
true to themselves, and insist on the unconditional repeat! 


of every law that hus for its purpose the abe pee ys of 


manufactures, these odious and iniquitous laws will be 
repealed in the end, and the country will be restored to 
its rights of free trade. Then where ‘vill our southern 
manufacturers find themselves? In the situation, exact- 
ly, of those who during the embargo, and the late war, 
had invested their money in this way. Their buildi 
were unoccupied, and their spindles were all at a stand. 
‘*‘T'ake care, then, and book before you leap.—Engage 
in household manutactures, and pursue that business with 
spirit. But take care how you invest large sums of mo- 
ney in large establishments. ” 
je have no comments to offer—IF the southern 
eople make an ‘‘unconditional repeal of every law that 
has for its purpose the protection of manufactures!!! 





A ratn utr. The Boston Palladium has the follow- 
ing pertinent remark upon the opposition— 

‘‘Suppose such a vote as the following was proposed 
ata S. Carolina meeting? viz. 

“Resolved, That, believing the tariff law unconstitu- 
tional, we will oppose it in an unconstitutional manner.” 


Smueetinc. The British barque, Lady of the Lake, 
has been sent into New York, by lieut. com. M‘Keever, 
of the U. S. schooner Shark, under the suspicion of hay- 
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peen engaged in smugg’ ing being found on the coast 
few Jersey landing passengers anc packages, without 
mg made an entry. The British captain pleads a 
y among the passengers—that they compelled him 
nd them and their baggage on the beach, &c. We 
inclined to think that lieut. M‘Keever has made a 
prize. He isan active and valuable, and intelligent 
er. We shall soon hear more of this case, and will 
municate the facts to our readers. 





uEcTIONS. It is said to be ascertamed that Mr. Over- 
has succeeded Mr. Brent, as a member of congress 
, Louisiana—majority not stat d. 
hn Chambers, esq. the administration candidate, is 
ted to congress, trom the district reccntly represent- 
yy general Metcalfe, in Kentucky, by a majority of 
votes, ‘ 
e shall publish a full statement, by counties, of the 
It of the late election in Kentucky, when received— 
he sake of comparison and future reference. This 
pwas the great duttle-ground of parties, and each 
ed itself exceedingly. The latest returns shew a 
rity of $352 for general Metcalfe, for governor, over 
pr Barry —several counties, however, are yet only 
ially heard from, and from eight there are no returns 
|. We suppose that general Metcalf: ’s majority will 
between 3500 and 4000. The political character of 
state legiolature io wot determined—both parties, at 
ent, claim the majority; but the friends of general 
son seem the most positive that they have it. The 
will soon be ascertained. 
e have somereturns from Indiana, Messrs, Jennings 
Blake are said to be re-elected to congress, and Mr. 
a member of the last congress, supplies the place 
r. Smith, (who had declined a poll) beating his oppo- 
by a large majority; it having appeared to the peo- 
hat he (Mr. Test) had been left out at the previous 
tion through a mistake or inisrepresentation of certain 
proceedings in the house of representatives. The 
e members, with a majority in the legislature are 
ted as friends of the sdisintetration. Mr. Ray has 
») re-elected governor. Particulars, for reference, 
alter. 
eelection tora member of congress &c. took place 
lineis on the 4th inst. ‘The returns received from 12 
ities shew nearly 1700 votes for Mr. Danean, (the 
ent member, and a friend of gen. Jackson), and only 
forhis opponent, Mr. Forquer. We believe there 
nore than fi counties in the state—and how far the 
ding return is indicative of the result, we know not. 
in questions concerning publiclands and the loca- 
of a penitentiary, are said to have had much weight 
his election—one part of the state being opposed to 
ther. 
me returns are received from Vissouri—they shew 
Mr. Bates, the present member of congress, anda 
nd of the administration, has 471 votes over his com- 
or, Mr. Pettis. 
convention of delegates, appointed by the young men 
ew York assembled at Utica on the 12th inst. Pre- 
about 400 members, 50 to 60 counties represented, 
y ratified the nominations of Messrs. Adams anid 
i, a8 presidentand vice president of the United States, 
of Messrs. Thompson and Granger as governor and 
governor of New York, and published an address, 





























UILADELPOIA. Itis difficult to arrive at a knowledge 
e true causes of the late melancholy riots in Phila- 
hia. We judge that they were occasioned by what 
be esteemed aceidcnt, and notthrough design, on the 
of individuals or a body of persons, in any respect 
ever. ‘The flag exposed, was the weavers’ flag, bor- 
ed for the purpose of having a sign painted from it, 
hung out simply, it is stated, to air it, the damp 
g injured it. The ¢ime of doing this was an unhap- 
ine. After quelling the second riot, the usual peace 
e city remained undisturbed. 





Tica. The first brick building was erected in this 
beautiful village in 1798—the present number of its 
bitants is about 7,500! full of bustle and business, 
schools, churches, &c. in abundance, and many me- 





chanics and factories ona very respectable scale. Its 
public houses are famous for the excelience of their ac- 
commodations. and 108 stages, in different directions, 
leave the village every week, besides extra coaches; and 
another daily line, east and west, was about to be estab- 
lished. Numerous canal boats, owned here, fitted up in 
the best manner, ply from Schenectady to Buffale. 
There are 10 or t2churches, or places for public worship, 
in Utica —some of them elegant—one of them hasa stee- 
ple 215 feet high. Six millions of brick were ased in 
this village last year. The rise in the value of proper- 
ty keeps pace with the increase of the population, whieh 
last is shewn as follows: In 1813—1,700; 1820—2,972; 
1825—5,040; 1828—7,486. The preceding items are 
gathered from the Utica Directory, which contains 100 
pages. The adjacent county, late a wilderness, teems 
withmen. Oneida county, in which it is located, is very 
wealthy, and one of the greatest manutacturing districts 
in the state of New York, having also numerous and 
large fucks of improved sheep. 

PITTSBURG goes on prosperously. The happy unien 
of the two arms of the American system will make her 
great—her manufactures and the location of the Pennsyl- 
vania canal. It is stated that 247 houses are now building 
in this city, chiefly of brick. Alleghany-town, a suburb, 
grows rapidly, 61 houses having been built in it withine 
aycear. We hope yet to communicate with Pittsburg by 
a branch of our rail road—and then she will be © close 
neighbor. If any place in the United States is obligated 
to support the American system, without ‘‘combination”’ 
ur compromise, or any sort of looking one way and row~ 
ing another, it is Pittsburg. She has prospered by it, 
and will not make any bargain about it. 


STEAM NavieaTion. The steam-boat Sun, capt. It. 


| Crook, arrived yesterday morning with about sixty pase 


sengers, towing the Hudson barge No. 1. capt. ‘J. Jen- 
kins, and the Atalanta Hyde Park barge. ‘he Hudson 
contained, independent of large quantities of domestic 
goods, butter, checse, fruit, &c. about 5000 bushels of 
grain, 500 sheep, 30 tons of marble, 50 bales of hay, and 
30 passengers. The Atalanta’s cargo consisted of 40 fat 
cattle, 9 horses, 700 head of calves and sheep, 2000 bush- 
els of grain, 250 pails of butter, 18 passengers, &c. &e. 
The trip was performed with great ease in the usaal 
time. [V. F. paper. 
INCLINED PLANE AT Boonton Farts. We understand, 
(says the Newark, N. J. Sentinel of the 5th inst.) that 
the inclined plane at Boonton Falls, on the Morris ca- 
nal, was visited by a number of gentlemen from this 
town and the city of New York on Saturday last, and its 
operation was to the satisfaction of all present. The ma- 
chinery for the passage of boats from one level to anoth- 
er, has been improved and simplified from that used at 
Rockaway. The Boonton Plane is nearly 1,000 feet in 
length —overcom:s an elevation of 80 feet—and ean be 
passed in twenty minutes; whereas to overcome the same 
elevation by common lockage, would require eighty mi- 
nutes. It is evident, therefore, that by this invention, 
not only a much greater facility is afforded to the pas- 
sage of boats, but great economy in their construction, 
when compared with the expenses of ordinary lockage, 





Travetirna. The steam boat North America, late- 
ly left New York for Albany, with five hundred passen- 
gers! The Telegraph line of stages makes the journey 
between Albany and Buffalo, 296 miles, in 45 or 46 
hours, including all stoppages! In 1812, Buffalo wasa 
more distant point from Albany, in respect to time and 


labor of travelling, than Green Bay is now. 





A large number of English families have 
lately arrived in the United States, at the expense of their 
parishes, to relieve themselves of their paupers. We 
are much obliged to John Bull for his exportations'—bit 
there is room envugh for the poor people ard ourselves. 
However, if we are to receive and feed English paapere, 
we hope to be protected in the employment of them’ 
John ought to take from us the surplus grain that they 
raise, or, atleast, allow them to make their own clothing: 


PavPeERs. 
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Lonoevity. Dr. Holyoke, of Salem, Mass. complet- 
ed his hundredth year a few days ago—in good health. 


greater than all the naval powers of Europe 
while there is an abundance of excellent timber, and 


toge rh 
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Dr. Nathaniel Lathrop, of Plymouth, a 91, was in- | of the best ports inthe world. An anonymous write rail r 
vited to attend on the occasion of Dr. H’s weit a commends an establishment on that coast to France ftion in 
William Morrow, a native of Ireland, lately died in Ab- | the benefit of her commerce and power. his si 
beville, S. C. aged 105 years,—also at Gilford, N. H. [M. ¥. Daily Addich has 
Ichabod Buzzell, aged 88, a soldier in the war of 1757— — od, th 
being one of those who performed the march to Quebec; LarayrTre. The young men of Auvergne, gam it is 
though the then howling and inhospitable wilderness. | splendid banquet to general Lafayette, on the 23d jg kind, 
—_— he old general’s toast was—‘‘To the assembled yo most a 


Diep, at Washington City, on Wednesday last, colonel 
Josiah Snelling, of the 5th reg. U.S. infantry, in the 46th 
year of his age—a gallant soldier of the late war and a 
much beloved gentleman. 


Also—at Braintree, Vermont, on the 24th June ult. in 
the 65th year of his age, the rev. Elijah Huntington—a 
faithful soldier in the latter years of the revolution, but 
for 32 years past, as faithful a minster of the gospel, in the 





men of the three departments of Auvergne, and to 
dear mountains—the volcanoes of these are extinct, 
the sacred fire of liberty will never be extingu; 
among them.” 


treaty made last winter with the Cherokees west ¢ 
Mississippi, in which inducements were held o 










We have heretofore notice 
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Baptist church. those in Georgia to emigrate. The poy dition | 
Marvettovus. Our ship at Philadelphia, is a great nda: to ciniscations held forth by it Mill. ‘Reco aed 
ship. It is calculated that she never will be captured by Mid 
any other. But the following account of her from the [From the Cherokee Phemz, of July eng t ony 
Dablin Evening Post, is rather extravagant—accustomed | 4 "ew treaty.—The last, the preceding, and the #feet 
as we are to British exaggeration of all that belongs to | 8eot year, have been remarkable for Indian treaties. lmsfo 
our navy: the number already —, added another, wit Bla 
‘‘A gentleman, just arrived from the United States, Cherokees of the west of the Mississippi, lately mphed, | 
informs us that the American government have at present | 4t Washington City. We have not seen the Wo 
the largest vessel of war ever heard of on the stocks, | What we now publish is copied from a Georgia Far 
She is to carry not less than one hundred and eighty | We have not as yet understood who matle the offeg| miles 
guns, most of them ninety-pounders, and will be a most | 2" exchange of countries, the United States or the @nectic 


stupendous ship, competent to cope with several frigates 
atthe same time, Other vessels of the ordinary class 
were likewise building at the American navy yards.” 





Swepen. It is reported that the son of the ex-king of 
Sweden is about to be married to a daughter of the king 
of the Netherlands, in which event, it is predicted that 
the ‘French sergeant,” Bernadotte, will be set aside, and 
the prince be called to the throne of his ancestors. The 
‘‘legitimacy” loved the treason of the present incumbent 
to Napoleon, but never have respected the traitor. 


\ 


VaLve or tHe Britrisu. cotonizs, Mr. Mac 
Queen, ina letter to the duke of Wellington, which ap- 
pears in Blackwood’s Magazine, says:—‘‘The tollow- 
ing facts are, with deference, submitted to your grace. 
These possessions take from Great Britain and Ire- 
land, annually, for their internal consumption, above 
£4,000,000, the produce of British soil and of British in- 
dustry ;—they export annually to Great Britain, and Ire- 
land, agricultural produce to the value of £9,000,000, 
exclusive of freights and charges nearly £3,000,000 ad- 
ditional, all of which latter sum, together with two-thirds 
of the produce, is again expended in this country on 
British labor and in British supplies. These possessions 
give permanent employment in the direct trade with the 
mother country, to 260,000 tons of British shipping. 
The mother country draws nearly £7,000,000 of reve- 
nue,annually, from their produce consumed in it, and 
they add yearly, nearly £3,000,000 to the exports from 
Great Britain to foreign countries.” 


| 


Cocatn Cutna. A French paper before us states the 
land and naval forces of Cochin China, as follows: 

‘The emperor, even in time of peace, has always on 
foot a guard of 30,000 men, independently of 40 regiments 
of 600 men, distributed into five columns of 4,800 each. 
A great mandarin commands each column. There is 
besides a corps of five legions, distributed in the same 
manner. There are about 800 elephants, 130 of whieh 
are always kept about the king’s quarters. They are 
all under the charge of a great mandarin. The provin- 
cial troops are verv numereus. 

The marine is arranged on the same system as the 
other corps; and every person living on the coast is 
obliged to join it. A regiment is stationed in every port. 
The naval force consists of about 200 armed vessels, car- 
rying from 16 to 22 guns; 500 galleys, of 44 vars, and 
having small swivels on the prow; and 100 galleys of 
from 50 to70 oars, having each a 12, 18 or 34 pounder. 

The coast presents the 


rokee delegation. 


reatest advantages for com- | 











If our brethern suppose that 

























their treaty stipulations. What substantial rea 
thcre that all these will not be renewed in their 
country? We wish well to our brethren, and wh: 
their situation may be, we sincerely hope they wi 
come completely civilized, of which we have no re 
to question, if they are permanently settled, In 
to the inducements of emigration held out, in the fo 
ing article, to the Cherokees east of the Mississipp 
ticularly those within the chartered limits of Wee 
we have but this opinion, and that is, those inducenm 
will pot procure a single emigrant. They are insuffi 
we had almost said trifling, and do not well becon 
dignity of the United States. A blanket has lost its 
er value with us, so has the rifle and the kettle, ar 
rention of five pounds of tobacco in a treaty, whe 
interest of a nation of Indians is supposed to be 















Brooklyn, have for several days been enlivened b 
common visitors. ‘These are animals about an ine 
a half long, that swim near the surface of the ti 
ter, with highly active and amusing motions, 
make their appearance only in the hot season, 















these little creatures supplying them with an abun 
of preferable food. After catching and examining 
of them in their active state, Dr. Mitchell prono 
them to be Nereids—a poetical and classical nan 
stowed upon these curious inhabitants of the deep. 

belong in modern classification to the class Aunelia 
the great division of articulated animals; disting 
by having their organs, gills, fins, &e. distributed ec 
the whole length of the body. | Statesn 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


The Yeoman’s Gal, 











mférce snd defence. It has an extent, as it is said, 


gives the following summary view of the principal @” 
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moval farther west will promote their interest and {Beth 3¢ 
piness, they certainly have a right to make the ex. Cha 
ment. But to us, the case of these Cherokees » Alb 
one proof of the uselessness of the emigrating sch@ Os: 
How many years have passed away when the territogm Sali 
Arkansas was pointed to as a suitable country forg}l wit! 
Indians?a country abounding with game, and free @.. Sez 
intrusion of whites. Our brethern had not been ™mectin 
long, when they fell into difficulties—they were at Erie 
with the Osages—they complained of intrusions, agp Del: 
the want of sufficient regard of the United Stat@m Del 


zston. 
Mo 


, irc 


cerned, looks to us too much like jesting. de 
in 

NFREIDS OF THE OCEAN. The waters of New L 
harbor, more especially on the Long Island side, St 





regularly then; their number is countless. It is reg” ba 
ed, that after their arrival, during the pore of they 
sitation, fish will not take the usual bait at the B, p 
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od rail roads now finished, in progress, or in contem- 23. James and Kenhawha canal.—This will run 
nee gation in the United States: | from Richmond to Kenhawha. 
his subject is ever important and interesting. So 24, Dismal Swamp canal.—Finished; length 23 
h has already been done, and so much more pro- — from near the mouth of James river to Albemarle 
od, though not yet accomplished, in relation to it, — oP ; 
a a aa Nene Se ree oll hie prepests of! sha papsde near Lsalerilie; Reatuahge 
} ind, atew years have brought forth. ven ee , i . . 
ed yom most attentive find it difficult to obtain all the desired P 26. Peer Aig yO Pi ond & a 150 
d to — soumersing on — and rail roads which bridge poor ae, Aes oo. ther tse onatcnd iwers to Vame 
inet, completed or proposed. T’o throw some light on ’ : an 

subject, we give - wee 3 pag, egpyper oe sliee Mace Eecusech 40 Adenaba ee 
ac *%., “ 
rail poten pe yosac o hin United Stores, be — The preceding statement gives the names of ten ca- 
ticedy were earliest in the order of time. we allow them | 2/8 which have been\completed by our enterprising 
st offeedence in our enumeration and description, though |CoU%trymen. These ten traverse a space of 747 miles. 
d ouffare far from considermg them so well adapted to the | Eleven other canals have been commenced, some of 
. Phapdition and climate of New England as rail roads may be | which will probably be finished before the year closes. 
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‘ indaade. | The whole distance which the several cauals now in 
Recc ; ‘ _ | progress toward completion sre expected te extend, 
Middlesex canal.—This has been finished and in! is 1644 miles. The remaining seven, whose names and 
fi ation for several years; its length is 294 miles; it has | intended location are given in the above list, are caleulat- 
d the Bfeet of lockage. It runs from Boston harbor to! ed to reach 490 miles. The total extent, which all these 
aties, lmsford, in this county. will reach is 2821 miles, nearly equal to the distance 
; wi Blackstone canal,—This undertaking is not yet: from this place to London. 
tely mphed, but is in rapid progress. Its length is 45 miles,| The subject of rail roads has attracted much less at- 


he 
‘Ba ps 





» Worcester, Mass. to Providence, R. I. tention than canals. But even rail roads have not been 
Farmington canal.—This is unfinished.—Length | overlooked, 

e offeg§ miles, from Northampton, Mass. to New Haven,| The Quincy rail road has been a considerable time in 
r the @inecticut. | operation, and far exceeds expectation. Its situation is 
that Hudson and Erie canal.—Tiis is in operation. | about 3 miles from Boston; length 3 miles. The 
t and Meth 360 miles, from Albany to Buffalo, N. Y. Mauch Chunk rail road has also been finished; its length 
he ex Champlain canal.—Completed; length 63 miles, | is 12 miles. ‘These are the only ones yet fin'shed. The 
ces afm Albany to Whitehall. Schuylkill West Branch rail road has been begun; its 


ig sch@ Oswego cana/.—Completed; length $8 miles,| length 8 miles. In addition to these projects have been 
territogm Salina to Oswego, connecting the Hudson and Erie jon foot, and some advances made toward making rail 
ry forge! with Lake Ontario. {roads from Boston to Providence 42 miles; from Bos- 


| free@.. Seneca canal.—Completed; its length 20 miles, | ton to the Hudson near Albany, 187 miles; from Albany 
been qmecting the Seneca and Cayuga lakes with Hudson! to Schenectady, 16 miles. There are atso the Campden 
vere ats Erie canal. and Amboy; the Danville and Patisville; the Columbia 
ons, am Delaware and Hudson canal.—Length 65 miles,! and Philadephia; and the Baltimore and Ohio rail 
1 Stag Delaware in Orange county, to the Hudson near | roads. Of this last, it will be recollected, that the first 
1 rea on. | stone was placed on the 4th July last, in presence of 
1 their. Morris canal.—TVhis is in progress; its length 86| Cuarntrs CaRrroLn, 

d whats, from Easton to Newark, N. J. | 

ey wil. Chesapeake and Delaware canal.—Completed;| Frrencen army anp Navy. A London paper gives the 
e no 114 miles, from Delaware river to Chesapeake | following summary view of the present state of the 
















































{n re | French army: 

ithe fol. Port Deposite canal.—Completed; length 10} Officers. Men. Horses. 
sissippiees, from Port Deposite on the Susquehannah to the| Staff, composed of 1886 3.00 
of Geaityland line. | Household troops 1360 359 1,136 
induce Chesapeake and Ohio canal.—This was begun! Royal guard, 1327 50,550 10,726 
 insufigth July last, when ground was broken by the presi-| Infantry, French 6850 202,074 
becomm of the United States. Length 360 miles, from} Ditto, foreign 452 9,247 
lost itsrgetown, D. C. to near Pittsburg, Penn. | Cavalry, 2342 40,514 . 39,922 
ttle, ams. Ohio state canal.—-Unfinished; length 306 miles,| Engineers, 770 11,405 
y, wher Cleaveland on Lake Erie to the Ohio, at the mouth} Wagon train, 62 1,465 452 
1 to be Me Scio‘a. 

» Miami: canal.—Unfinished; length 265 miles, Total, 15,049 296,704 52,286 


nm Cincinnati to the Maumee, near the head of Lake| Making a grand total of 310,753 officersand men. 


‘New f° Besides this military force, France has her national 
d side. Lehigh canal.—Unfinished; length 46 miles, guards, which, in time of war, would form a very consi- 
% * 


vened | 
an ine 
the ti 
ions. 


) Stoddartsville on the Lehigh, to Euston, on the! derable defence to the frontiers. She has also those sol- 
aware diers who, after the expiration of their term of service, 
b. Little Schuylkill canal.—Its length 25 miles, } have returned to their homes, but who, according to the 
ithe mouth of Little Schuylkill river to the coal | law of the 10th March, 1818, are liable to be called upon 
es. \for the defence of fortified places in the interior of the 


aie . !. Conestozo canal.—Length 18 miles, from Lan-! country. We may safely without exaggerating, estimate 

sof thell. to the mouth of Conestogo creek. at 600,000 the number of men capable of bearing arms, 

at the Schuylkill canal.—Finished; length 108 miles,) which France could assemble and organize in the space 
abundl Philadelphia to Mount Carbon. | of three months. 

De ep: Union canal.—Finished; length 79 miles, from | The naval force of the same power is thas rated: 

ewes. 5° Middletown. | The French navy, of which the duke of Angouleme is 
rone'. Pennsylvania canal.—In progress, it having been | the high admiral, consists of 10 viee admirals, 20 rear 
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deep. 
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menced at both extremities; length 296 miles, from | admirals, 75 captains, 115 commanders of frigates, 498 
idletown to Pittsburg. lieutenants, 345 ensigns, and 189 eadets. it forms a total 

The three last mentioned canals form a line from | force of 29,620 officers and men, of which 1,220 officers 
adelphia to the Ohio, at Pittsburg, and may be con-| areemployed on the general staff, as engineers, or on 







States xd parts of the same great enterprize. quarantine duties in the ports, &c. There are 9,500 
» Qhio and Erie canal.—Its length 213 miles, from | marines, of which 3,900 are employed in the admnistra- 
aaa G burg to Erie, on Lake Erie. tion centrale, and 15,000 officers and sailors afloat. 


. Delaware canal.—This will run from Philadel- On the ist of January, 1828, the Freuch navy consists 
to meet the Delaware and Hudson cana. It has| ed:—Line of battle ships 36, frigates 35, sloops of war 7, 
ady been begun. brigs 23, corvettes 8, brig-schooners 15, stmali brigs 5, 


ineipal 4 
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gun-boats 60, schooners 35; cutters, &c. &c. 13; floating 


batteries 27, steam boats 8, cutters of 800 tons 11, 
lighter vessels 32, ge mye 4, yatchs 2—total, 319. 

There are several other vessels building in the dook- 

ards of Cherbourg, Brest, L’Orient, Rochefort, and 
Toulon, and much activity prevails just now in the mari- 
time provinces in getting vessels ready for sea. 

FRENCH FLEET. Paris, June, 1828. The following 
ships of the line, &c. are at sea, or in readiness for im- 
medi:.te iE ment. Most of them are at the depots 
at Brest and Toulon; and the ordinary seamen for man- 
ning them amount to 22.000 men. 





ames. Guns.| Names. Guns. 
L’Ocean, 118\Le Veteran, 84 
Le Majestueux, 118|Le Boree, 74 
Le Austerlitz, 118\Le Courageux, 74 
Le Wagram, 118 Le Breslau, 74 
Le Royal Louis, 118)Le Danube, 74 
Le Montebello, 118,L’UIm, 74 
Le Heros, 118'Le Nestor, 74 
Le Souverain, 118 Le Marengo, “4 
Le Tracedera, 110 Le Trident, 74 
Le Commerce de Paris, 110|Le Trajan, 74 
Le Duc d’ Angouleme, 110/Le Gaulois, 74 
La Foudroyant, 84\La Ville de Marseilles, 74 
L’Ey lau, 84 Le Colosse, 74 
Le j upiter, 84|/Le Scipion, 74 
L/Illastre, 84 L’Orient, 74 
Le Diademe, 84\Le Duguay Trouin, 7 
Le Conquerent, 84|Le Superbe, 74 
Le Duquesne, 84\La Provence, 74 
Le Manifique, 84\Le Duc de Berri, 7 
Le Santi Petri, 84\Le Jean Bart, 7 
Le Neptune, 84\Le Triton, 74 
L/ Algesiras, 84)/La Couronne. 74 
Le Taurville, 84, 45 ships—3920 guns. 

Frigates. Guns. 


14 first rate, 64 each—Total guns, 894 

28 second rates, 44 do. do. do. 1452 

18 three masted corvettes, 24& 26 ea. do. do. 450 

15 large brigs, carronades, 22 

26 smaller do. do. 16 to 13 

15 schooner brigs, do. 18 

19 do. do. do. 10 to 14 

19 do. smaller vessels, 

BonaprarTe’s Famity. The history of the Bona- 
parte family being very impertect in Scott’s Life of Na- 

leon, it may not, perhaps, be uninteresting to peruee a 

rief statement in relation to those with whom the il- 
lustrious conqueror was connected. The particulars 
have been collected from various sources, with consider- 
able care, and, so far as they go, are believed tobe sub- 
stantially correct. 

Charles Bonaparte,the father of Napoleon, was a 
lawyer of considerable eminence on the island of Corsi- 
ea, and died in 1795,at the age of 40 years. Eight chil. 
dren survived him, viz: Joseph, Napoleon, Caroline, Lu- 
tien, Eliza, Louis, Pauline, and Jerome. Letitia Rom- 
lini, the mother, was a woman of great beauty, and pos- 
sessed extraordinary firmness of character. She was liv- 
ing in Rome in 1825, though in bad health. She was 
—— wealthy. 

oseph, ex-king of Spain and the Indies, isa man of 
talents and excellent character, and exerted himself 
very much at the first taking of Paris by the allies. In 
1794, he was married to Maria Julia, aged 22 years, and 
in 1812 had two daughters. He now resides inthe Uni- 
ted States, near Burlington, New Jersey, much esteem- 
ed by all who know him. He owns 150,000 acres of 
land in the northern part of the state of New York, 
(Jefferson county) which he purchased of M. Le Ray 
Chamont. 

Napoleon, emperor of the French, was first married 
to Josephine Beauharnois, a Creolian widow, and daugh- 
ter ofa St. Domingo planter. She was an accomplished 
lady. At the time of her marriage (1796) to Napoleon, 
she had three children, Eugene, Francis, and Hortensia. 
In 1810 she was repudiated by Napoleon, who soon af- 
ter married Maria Louisa, daughter of Francis, empe- 
ror of Austria. By Maria Louisa, he had a son, who 
was born March 20, 1812, and whom he named Napoleon. 





He was banished to Elba in 1813, and to St. Hele 
1815, where hedied in 1821, aged 52 years. 

Caroline, was the wife of Joachiin Murat, king o 
ples and admiral of the French empire by whom 
had two sons and three daughters. ‘The two sons, 4 
lee and Charles Louis Napoleon Murat, are settled ; 
territory of Florida. After the fall of Napoleon, 
Murat’s expulsion from the throne of Naples, sh¢ 
her husband lived in the Austrian states. fter M 
flight and assassination, (which latter event happe 
1815, on one of the Sicilian islands), she resided, in 
y p. in the lordship of Ort, but finally removg 

ome, where she lived m 1825. 

Lucien was distinguished as an orator and repub 
in the council of 500, of which he was president o 
18th Brumaire, and declared it dissolved. His am 
and talent were searcely inferior to those of Najx 
and he was the most efficient agent in the appon 
of his brother chief consul, He, however, disap) 
of the destruction of the republic, and would no 
from his beautiful and affectionate wife to furthe 
promote the views of Napoleon. Hetherefore dis 
ed him, and was not restored to his favor till after | 
turn from Elba. He refused the throne of Spain 
was offeredto him. He wrote an epic poem on (| 
magne. In 1825 he lived in great splendor at] 
where he had been a senator. His son Charles 
Bonaparte, the author o' the continuation of Wj 
Ornithology, lives in the United States. His son 
was accidently killed on board the Greek frigate I 
in 1827. 

Eliza, grand duchess of Tuscany, a women of p 


| ful intelleet and masculine character, and had ma 
mirers, She was married t Felix, prince of Luce 


had one daughter. She died at Trieste in 182, 
49 years. 

Louis, king of Holland, married Hortensia Be 
nois, daughter of Napoleon’s first wife. He was 
of anpretending worth, and abdicated his throne i 
of his son, rather than oppress his subjects. —Afi 
poleon’s banishment to St.Helena, he went to 
where he lived iu 1825, in great magnificence. 

Pauline, first married to Le Clere, comma 
chief of the expedition to St. Domingo, where he 
the vellow fever. She subsequently married 
Borghese, duke of Guestala. She was Napoleo 
vorite sister, and was the most beautiful woman in 
and perhaps in Europe. She visited Napoleon 
E.lba and assisted him in his escape. In 1825, P 
died immensely rich—among the other bequests 
20,000 francs to the son of Jerome by his first 
Prince Borghese is now a wanderer in France o 
land. 

Jerome, was first married to Miss Patterson, of 
more, Md. a lady of beauty and aceomplishment 
by his marriage meurred the displeasure of Naj 
By the incessant importunities of his brother, he at 
separated himself from her and married the p 
royalof Wurtemberg. After his brother’s fall, } 
a while at Trieste, afterwards near Vienna, and 
settled at Rome, where he resided in 1826. Hel 
son by his wife. 

Eugene Beauharnois, viceroy of Italy, &e an 
the first wife of Napoleon, married the princess ! 
tine Amelia, of Bavaria, and had one son and two 
ters. He wasa man of talents, probity and hon 
great military skill. Being a particular favorite 0 
leon, he rewarded him with the highest military 
tions. After the restoration of Louis and the ab 
of Napoleon, he retired to private life and lived 
nich, the capital of Bavaria. His meome —" 
avear. He died in 1828, universally lamented. 





ArracumMenT. The S. J. court for the ec 
Washington, closed a session at West Machias, 
urday, July 3, judges Mellen and Weston we 
sent, the former presiding. 

At this court there were several civil actions 4 
considerabie interest to the public; amongst the 
the cause between Thatchers and Haskell, of 
and Thomas A. Snow, late of East Machias, a 
of Thomastown. In 1826, the plaintitfs sold the 
dants dry goods te the ameunt ef $800, and 
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them in account; but ina short time became alarmed 
about his ability to pay, sent down to Machias, attached 
the goods, and shut up his store. The defence set up 
was, that the goods were purchased on six months cre- 
Gt, and consequently that when the attachment was made 
(13 davs after the purchase) he did not owe the plain- 
tiffs; also, that by general usage, whenever dry goods 
were purchased in Boston, and not paid for atthe time, 
six months’ credit were the terms on which the negoti- 
ation is understood to be made. The plaintiffs contend- 
ed, thatthe defendant was insolvent and embarrassed at 
the time of the purchase—that he had misrepresented 
his circumstances to them—and that no such usage ex- 
isted in Boston as was contended for by the defendant. 
The case seemed to involve principles of great import- | 
ance tothe city and country trader, whose mterests ap- 
pear to conflict; and the testimony of a great number of 
respectable merchants in Lboston, and in Washington 
county, was introduced to prove the existence and non- 
existence of such a usage as the defendant contended 
for. ‘The decision was in favor of the plaintiffs, and of 
éourse against the pretence of such usage. 
{Ellsworth Maine Courier. 





SPONTANEOUS ComBUSTION. Last week, at Mount 
Pleasant, a piece of canvas, forty yards in length, newly 
painted with white lead and oil, and exposed to the sun 
antil a shower of rain appro:ched, was rolicd up and put 
under cover. The next morning it was found smoking, | 
and the whole excepting about one vard, burnt to a cin- | 
Wer, witha hole through the bottom of a wagon. 

A singular instance of spontaneous combustion late oc- 
¢urred near Harper’s Ferry. In the office of Mr. Glaser, 
clerk for Mr Wernwag, a small wooden box was used | 
as a spitting box. This was filled with fine saw-dust, | 
and used for several days, durmg which time not a parti- | 
ele of fire hed been in the building. Durng the night: 
Mr. Glaser was awakened by fiudmg his room full of; 
smoke; an examination was made, and the fire was dis- | 
covercd at the bottom of the box, which was burnt | 
through, and a part of the floor also consumed. The | 
saw-dust in the upper part of the box was untouched, | 


[Free Press, Va. 











Yornsinc Tonks. A late letter from Smyrna says— 
Many of the sailors belonging to the French and Duteh 
vessels anchored here have embraced the Mahometan 
religion, in spite of all efforts their captains could make | 
to hinder them. Their example has been followed by | 
spme American sailors. 





Gamine. An extraordinary case of crime was recently 
tried before the tribunal of Malaga; the history and ter- 
mination of which will be given in the article annexed :— 

Don Clemente Salmazeda, a rich merchant established 
at Malaga, took, some time back, his two sons, Frauncis- 
¢o, and Angel, into partnership with him. Francisco, 
the cldest, who pas as cashier, had a mistress named | 
Jacoba, with whom he became so intatuated as to have no! 
will but her’s. Aiher lodgings he spent the greatest | 
part of his time, and particularly his evenings. Several 
young men, aroongst whom was Don Florencio Gidalva, 
were also in the habit of passing a part of the evening at 
Jacoba’sapartments. After some time it was proposed 
by way of killing time,to play at the game of Monte. 
Florencio Gidalva was appointed banker. Night after 
night Francisco Salmazeda played, and invariably lost; 
until at length the deficit in the cash of the firm entrust- 
ed tohim, became so greatas to render discovery inevi- 
table. Though warned by some of his friends that he 
wasthe victim ofa set of sharpers, he had hitherto been 
&o blinded by his passion fer Jacoba, that he neglected to 
watch the mancuvres practised apon him. Flowever, 
having at length good reason to suppose that he had not 
only been cheated of his money, but also supplanted in 
the tavors of Jacoba by F. Gidalva, he repaired on the 
evening of the 25th of September last, to his mistress’s 
Todginge, where he found the usual party, and sat down 
tb play, resolved, if possible, to detect the stratagem of 
which he had so often been the dupe. 

Having staked a large sum upon a card, he felt his 
foot pressed upon, in a very significant manner, by that 
of Florencio Gidalva, the banker of the game—an intima- 








tion that was meant to be addressed to some other of the 
party. The game of course went against him. The 
moment he lost his money he rose up, drew a poi 

and plunged it into the heart of Florencio Gidalva. The 
rest of the party rushed from the room, Francisco pure 
sued them, and overtwking his faithless and cheating mis- 
tress, Jacoba, stretched her dead at his feet Ina short 
time the corregidor, who had been informed of the cir- 
cumstance by some of the fugitives, entered Donna Jas 
coba’s house, and found Francisco alone with the two 
dead bodies. He frankly acknowledged being the au- 
thor ot their deaths, and detailed the machmations which 
impelled him to the commission of the crime. ‘The depo- 
sitions of the servants fully confirmed the truth of 
these details. Don Francisco was brought to trial, and 
sentenced to the galleystor a Aundred years and a day, 
which sentence has been approved of by the chancery of 
Grenada, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

A meeting of the FHortuguese cortes has been held, 
and Miguel was called to the throne—legitimate and ab- 
solute king. It is announced that a party of ‘‘rebels” 
had been slefeated by the ‘‘royal army) ,’? near Coimbra. 
Operations were preparing against Oporto. Another 
report says, that Miguel had fied from Lisbon, findin 
that he would not get support im bis kingshyp. It is 
Stated that the allied powers will put him down, it the 
people of Portagal do not. What, make a king without 
their leave? 

‘The French troops are evacuating Cadiz. <A division 
of the transports has sailed for ‘Veulon, and is to be fol- 
lowed by others to the same destination. The king has 
nearly completed the rounds of his kingdom, and 1s on bis 
return to his capital. When at Pampelunu he issued a 
decree, granting an aranesty for all offences, exeept for 
(reason and «.urder; and a general jail del.wery ofall ime 
prisoned on public suits, and ofa] on private suits with 
the consent of the injured. 

Ali is dull, dark and gloomy in Spain. This kingdom 
is the domimuion of ignoranee and fanaticism, and their 
fruit is misery. 

There are Liverpool papers of July 3—but they con- 
tun nothing worth notice. 





DINNER TO H. NILES. 
(FROM THE N. ¥. STATESMAN, } 


It having been understood that Mr. Niles, of Baltimore, 
the very respectable editor of the ‘‘Register,” and the 
indefatigable friend of the *‘American system,” was on a 
visit at Mattenwan, Dutchess county, (N. ¥.) a commit- 
tee from the village of Walden, Orange county, waited 
upon him, and requested thathe would visit the latter 
place and partake ofa dinner un the 26th ult. 

Mr. Niles accepted of the invitation. He arrived in 
the forenoon, whena numerous and highly respectable 
meeting of gentlemen of the village and its vieinity, were 
colicete!. After taking a view of the village, its fine 
water fall, and extensive water privileges, having visited 
the schools, and the different factories, &c. &c. about $ 
P. M. the company sat down to dinner at the Eagle Hoe 
tel, Dr. Seth Capron presiding, assist d by Johannes 
Miller, Jesse Scofield, «and John Fell, as vice-presi- 
dents. After the clcth was removed, the following toasts 
were drunk: 

i. Ihe wnemory of Washington. 

2. The memory of the departed worthies of the reyo- 
lution. 

3. The president of the United States, 

The Ist vice president, who represented the agricultu- 
ral interest, then offered the following toast: 

4. Agricuiture—The first and noblest employment of 
cea it meet with its due share of legislative en- 
couragement. 

‘The 2d vice president, represeating the manufacturing 
interest, offered the foiljowing: 

5. Domestic manufactures-— When judiciously protec- 
ted, they will make rich cottages and a full treasury. 

The following toast was then presented by the 3d vice 
president, who represented the commercial interest: 

6. Commerce—Best employed when exporting the 
products of domestic industry. 
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7. Internal improvements—The bonds of our union—| 
essential to our existence and prosperity as a nation. 
_ 8. Henry Clay—The patriot, statesman, and orator— 
the able, efficient, and unwearied advocate of the Ameri- 
can system. 

The president, Dr. Capron, then presented the follow- 
ing: 

"0. Our Guest—The great champion of the American | 
sy stem—he has eheved longand with eifect—we greet 
him as the harbinger of better days. 

This toast was received with nine hearty cheers, and 
other decided marks of approbation. When the ap- 
plause had subsided, Mr. Niles rose, and, with highly 
excited feelings, returned thanks for the wholly unex- 
pected and distinguished honor that had been conferred 
upon him, by so large and respectable an assemblage of 
the citizens of Walden and its vicinity; but he received 
it rather asa mark of respect for his fidelity tothe social 
and political institutions of our common country, than as 
due to himself, for his humble exertions in behalf of hu- 
man liberty and free industry. He declared himself 
without the least preparation for an occasion like the 

sent--—he had not anticipated such kind reception and 
treatmentas he experienced; but even if prepared, he 
must fail in attempt to express his sentiments, being ac- 
customed to think with his pen io his hand, and give ut- 
terance to his thoughts in writing; but an effort was re- 
quired, and he would endeavor to offer a few desulto- 
ry remarks on certain subjects which, no doubt, deeply 
interested every gentleman present. 

Ile then proceeded to shew the iniimate connexion 
that exists between agriculture and manufactures—the 
first in the supply of raw materials, the other in consum- 
ing or preparing them for consumption. He regarded 
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Mr. N. appealed to a gentleman near him, who had at- 
tended at Washington, as interested in the tariff question, 
at the last session of congress. 

The clamour that had been raised against the protect- 
ing system, as advancing the price of commodities, was 
next adverted to. Mr. N. utterly denied the justice of 
this clamour, and broadly asserted that every article, 
whose product or manufacture had been protected in the 
United States, had decreased in its price to consumers, 
and he mentioned numerous instances—defying a notice 
ofa solitary case in opposition. He thought that this 
clamour might be called indecent, for he regarded it in- 
decent to persist in assertion without proof. He then 
took a rapid view of the general effects of successful in- 
dustry and of the various benefits which it conferred on 
the population of a country, in the building up of new and 
beautiful villages, the extension of education, the increase 
of good morals, and encouragement of virtuous habits. He 
referred to the schools and the factories which he had 
just visited, and the healthy and happy appearance of the 
children and working people whom he had scen at Wal- 
den, which could have resulted only from a wholesome 
organization and beneficial operation; and expressed an 
earnest desire that these indications of prosperous ndus' ry 
might be perpetual, and manifest themselves at every 
manufacturing establishment. He had no fear of the ree 
public, while honest labor was honored, whether in the 
held or in the workshop. 


Mr. N. next spoke of the excitement that prevailed 
in the south, and severely reprobated the bullying lan- 
guage that certain politicians had used—men that would 
*‘rather reign in hell than serve in heaven.”? He resist- 
ed, as being traitorous, all propositions for “caleulating 








food as a material connected with manufactures, as much 
as the fleeces of the sheep that enlivened the hills and 
the vallies of the beautiful country which he had latterly 
seen. Mistaken men, or misled politicians, had much 
exerted themselves to separate these two great interests 
of the United States—but so far, had happily failed. It 
was his firm belief, built upon much observation and close 


tal in its neighborhood in a sum exceeding $400,900, be- 
cause of a rise in the prices of lands and their products— 
and water power, hitherto wasted, is brought into ac- 
tion mightily to increase creations of value. 

The fate tariff law, he hoped, would do more good to 
the country than the friends of the American system had 
anticipated, and he was sure it would render less evil 


hecy of. He believed that its passuge was more the ef- 
ect of accident, or political necessity, than the result of 

rinciple. He had no doubt upon his own mind—it was 
by him an accepted truth, founded upon near views of 
the subject and much reflection upon them, that a *fcom- 
bination” had been formed to defeat any bill projected 
for the further protection of domestic industry, and yet 
preserve the shew of supporting it, for the accomplish- 
ment of transient purposes, He regarded the bill, as 
originally reported by the commitice on manufactures 
: at the last session of congress, as baving that character, 
' if not that design. It was so leaded, as if purposely to 
sink it; and as such, was firmly and zealously supported 
by the most resolute enemies of the American system in 
the house of representatives. ‘The very Hotspurs of the 
gouth voted with the majority of the committee, “through 
thick and thin!” ‘fell me what company you keep 
and T’l] tell you what you are,” is an old and well ac- 
cepted saying; and it was supremely ridiculous to see the 
hostile south going with certain politicians of the middle 
and west, as ifto support American manufactures! But 
when the people saw the yeas and nays—when they had 
an opportunity to understand and reflect upon the pro- 







was heard that threw the *‘combination”’ into confusion, 
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| significance, and the free people of the other states were 
| not to be scared out of their rights. He concluded by 





inquiry, that $100,000, well vested in a manufacturing es- | 
tablishment, increased the value of the agricultural capi- | 


than the enemics of that system made melancholy pro-| 


ceedings of their representatives, ‘‘a still small voice’ 


and compelled tariff politicians to give way to tariff prin- | 
t was discovered that ‘the cloak was not large | 

enough to cover itself,” and some very important amend-_ spirit of Washington, and speaks the language of Frank- 

ments were matle—yet the bill passed without being sa- | 

tistactory to either of the three parties to it,to wit: the| By Johannes Miller, esq.—The president of the 

real and pretended friends of the system, and its invete- | [ni 


rate opponents. In support of his views on this subject, 


the value of the union,” but did not suppose that its dis- 


| solution was endangered! There was good sense enough 


in the south to compel the agitators to feel their own in- 


reiterating his thanks for the honor conferred, and hop- 
ing that he himself and those who heared him, might 
ever be found faithful to the glorious principles of the 
‘‘American system.” After which he offered the follow- 
| ing toast, which was warmly received: 
| Lhe village of Walden—A splendid specimen of the 
, fruits of the American system: may it go on to prosper, 
| extending the benefits of education and good morals to 
| thousands; practising virtuous industry, and increasing the 
| happiness of all within the scope of its influence. 

10. Muthew Carey esq.—The able coadjutor of our 
distinguished guest in *‘the cause of the nation.” 

THE VOLUNTEERS, 

| Mr. A. H, Schenck, of Matteawan, who had been in- 
| vited to attend, but was prevented by disposition from 
| accepting the invitation, sent the following toast: 
, Our southern brethren—Terrible in their late econ- 
| flagration of the effigies of Henry Clay, Mathew Carey 
| and others, as politeal heritics at Columbia, but worthy 
| ofthanks for having suffered Hezekiah Niles to remain 

unconsumed! 

Bu P. H. Schenck, esq. (a guest) of New York— 
| The American farmer—with his foot on his own soil, 

acknowledging no superior but his God and the law. 
By Abraham Crist, esq.—John Quincey Adams and 
| Henry Clay—calumny and misrepresentation have onl 
| given a brighter hue to their virtues; like clouds which 
| sometimes hover around the sun, and serve only to reflect 
and increase his splendor. 

By E. Schenck(a guest),—The village of Walden~ 
| the result of enterprise, industry and perseverance—may 
| prosperity attend its inhabitants. 
| By Augustus F. Scofield—When the south threatens 
| a dissolution of the union, let us answer the menace with 
| defiance; and let our motto be, ‘‘our country, our whole 
| country, and nothing but our country.” 
| By Dr. P. A. Milspaugh—The memory of De Witt 
| Clinton. 

By Dr. Charles G. Fowler—Niles’?’ Weekly Regis- 
| ter—Our country’s well tried friend—It breathes the 


ee 
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nited States—May his energies continue to support. 


' internal improvements in this extensive empire, 
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By A. Smith, esg.— Agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce—the three sisters—United they form the fulcrum 
upon which our country wiil move the universe. 

By John Carpender.—Agriculture—support it—ma- 
nufactures and commerce—protect them—let the south 
go naked. 

By Jeseph Walden.—British example, and Yankee 
enterprise—materials for the proudest nation on earth. 

By Dr. H. I. Hoornbeck.—The American system— 
may its a(lvocates never be intimidated by southern oppo- 
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tion; but this was the green seed or short staple cotton, 
Two species of the same family then existed in this 
country. Thereal green seed, and a low cotton, re- 
sembling itin blossom, both being of a pale yellow, ap- 
proaching to white: one with the seed covered with fuzz, 
the other with fuzz only, upon the end of the seed. 

To explore the first introduction of the short staple 
cotton into this country, would mow in all human proba- 
bility, be impossible; but we may very well suppose, it 





sition, nor yield to British influence. 

By S. W. Eager, esy.—The rebel standard lately 
erected by our southern brethren—already overthrown | 
and captured by the hand of a friend, the governor of | 
South Carolina. 

By A. Smith esq.—The late tariff—which while it 
provides blankets for the patriot soldier in the field, en- 
courages the cultivation of hemp for the benefit of rene- 
gado foreigners and domestic traitors. 

By James Galatian.—The American system—Iits prin- | 
ciples are purely national, may they never be perverted | 
to promote the views of ambition. 

There were several other toasts drunk, and among the 
rest Mr. Mallary and Mr. Webster were toasted. 


' 








COTTON—ITS CULTIVATION AND MANUFAC- 
TURE LIN THE O. STATES. 

The two following articles are highly interesting. The | 
first in shewing the progress of the cultivation of cot- 
ton. and the second the origin and growth of its manu- 
facture, ina particular district, with valuable items as 
to the consumption, product, &e. of the spindles em- 
ployed, and concerning the supplies required and the 
goods made. We have added a note to the latter, 
which we think will be useful at a period like this 
whenan “unconditional repeal of all the tariff laws,” 
is DEMANDED by a fragment of the people—some 
of the politicians of the south. . 

[FROM THE GEORGIAN, ] 

In the month of February last, a correspondent of the 
Charleston Courier expressed a wish to inquire through 
that medium, of the ‘‘agriculturists” of this state and 
South Carolina, as tothe tollowing facts: 

1. When cotton seed was first introduced into this 
country? 

By whom? 

With what intent—-whether as an expe: 


en 


2. 

3. ‘iment of| 
pleasure, or witha view of mtroducing cotton as an arti- | 
cle of merchandize? 

For the fullest and best authenticated treatise on the 
subject which shall have been forwarded before the first 
inst. medals of two grades, were promised to be award- | 
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ed, of the value of $0 and of $10 respectively, to be | 
decided by three competent judges. 
In consequence of this publication, a request was made 
of Mr. Spalding by several respectable planters, that he 
would furnish answers to these queries; secordingly, | 
this gentleman, so often and so justly characterized as | 
an “intelligent, patriotic and valuable citizen,” has tur 
nished, as well this paper as the Courier, with a copy | 
of the following communication. An article, in fine, of | 
which it is only necessary to mention the name of its au- | 
thor, and the nature of its subject matter, to render it ac- 
ceptable to every ayricultural friend. 
To the editors of the Georgian. 
Genilemen:—There was some montis past, a notifica- 
{ion in your paper, (copied from the Charleston Cou- | 
rier), requesting a communication upon the subject of the 
introduction of cotton into Georgia and Carolina. | 
{t has been intimated to me, that possibly, this notili- 
| 
| 
| 


cation has originated in some one desirous for correct in- | 
formation, in order that it might enter into some more 
‘general work; and as 1 am at present, perhaps, the only 
person alive, that recollects distinctly, the introduction | 
of the Sea Island cotton, I have addressed this letter to | 
you. 
* It is known to many, that cotton was cultivated, for | 
domestic purposes from Virginia to Georgia long ante- | 
rior to the revolutionary war. Mr. Jefferson speaks of | 
it in his notes on Virginia. Bartram spcaks of it in his! 
travels, as growing in Georgia. And Ihave understood 

that twenty-two acres were cultivatad by a col. Delagall, 

upon a small island near Savannah, betore the revolu- 


'of whom, were 


was by one of the southern proprietary governments. 
and possibly from ‘Turkey, the trade of which country 
with England, was then of much higher consideration, 
than ithas subsequently become. 
Nor would it have escaped those proprietors, many 
nlightened men, that the climate of 
Asia Minor, where cotton grew abundantly, was analo- 
gous to the climates of the provinces south of Virginia, 
Just about the commencement of the revolutionary 
war, sir Richard Arkwright had invented the spinning 
jenny, and cotton spinning became a matter of deep in- 
terest inEngland. Cotton rose much in price, its va- 
rious qualities attracted notice, and the world was search- 
ed for the finer kinds; the island of Bourbon was alone 
found to produce them, and yet the Bourbon cotton 
greatly resembled in its growth, our green seed cotton; al- 
though it cannot be its parent plant, for all attempts to 
naturalize it in Georgia, (which were many, and repeat- 
ed), have failed. Itgave blossom, but it was cut off by 
the frost in the fruit, nor wovld it vatoon, or grow from 
the root, the next year: In which tov, Kk resembles the 
green seed cotton of our country, Tris is all that E am 
able to say,and all that is perhaps necessary to be said, 
of the short staple cotton. ‘ 


Pe] 


The Sea Island cotton was introduced directly from 


| the Bahama islands into Georgia. 


bj ‘eye ti ory ay the ’ cad } — Oc 

The rev Hudionary war that close d in 1783, had been 
a war, not less of opinion, and of feeling, than of interest, 
and had torn asunder many of the relations of lite, 
whether of blood or of frieudship. England offered to 
the unhappy settlers of this country, who had followed 
her standard, a home bat in two of her provinces. To 
the provincials ofthe north, she offered Nova Scotia. To 
the provincials of the south she offered the Bahama is~ 
lands. Many of the tormer inhabitants of the Carolinas, 
and Georgia, passed over from Florida, to the Bahamas 
with their slaves, but what could they eultivate. 

The rocky and arid lands of those islands, could not 
grow sugar cane. Cofice would grow but produced no 
fruit. ‘There was one plant that would grow, and that 
bore abundantly, it was cotton. The seed as I have been 
informed by respectable gentlemen from the Bahamas, 


| was in the first instance procured trom a small island in 


the West Indies, celebrated for its cotton, called Anguil- 
la. It was therefore long after its introduction into this 
country, called Anguilla seed. 

Cotton, as [have already stated, had taken anew va- 
lue, by the introduction of a spinning jenny into Eng- 
land. ‘The quality of the Bahama cotton was then con- 
sidered among the best grown—new life, and hope were 
imparted toa colony anda people, with whom even hope 
itself had been almost extinct.—This first suecess, as is 
natural to the human mind, under whatsoever influence 
it may act, recalled the memory of the triends they had 
leftbehind them. The winter of 86 brought several par- 
cels of cotton seed, from the Bahamas to Georgia. 
Among them (in distinct remembrance upon my mind), 
was a parcel to the late gov. Tattnall of Georgia, froma 
near relation of his, then surveyor general of the Bahamas; 
and another parcel at the same time was transmitted by 
col. Roger Kelsal, of Exuma, (who was among the first 
if not the very first successtul grower of cotton), to my 
father Mr. James Spalding, then residing on-St. Simons’ 
island, Georgia, who had been connected in business with 
col. Kelsal, before the revolution. [ have heard that 
gov. Tattnall,then a young man, gave his seed to Mr. 
Nichol Trumbull, lately deceased, who cultivated it 
from that period successtully. 

i know my father planted his cotton seed in the spring 
of 1787, upon the banks of a small rice field, on St. St 
mons’ island. The land was rich and warm; the cotton 
grew large and blossomed, but did not open its fruit. 
it however, ratooned or grew from the roots, the follaw- 


ing year. The difficulty was now over. The cotton 
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adapted itself to the climate, and every successive year 
from 1781, saw the long staple cotton extending itself 
along he shores of Georgia, and in South Carolina, 
where an enlightened population, engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of indigo, readily :dopted it. 

All the varieties of the long staple, or at least the 
germ of those varieties, came trom that seed. 

Differences of soil dev. loped them, and differences of 
local situations, are developing tiem every day. 

The same cotton seed, planted on one field will give 
quite a black and naked seed: while the same secd plant- 
ed upon another field, diffirent in soil and situation, will 
be prone to run into large cotton, with long bolts or 
pods, and with seed tufted atthe ends with fuzz. 

I should have great doubts if there is any real diffe- 
rence in these epparent varieties of the long staple cot- 
ton. But if there is, all who observe must know, that 
plants when they have once intermingled weir varieties, 
will require attention for a long series of years tv disen- 
tangle them. 

Subsequently to 1787, as the cultivation of the cotton 
extended and became profitable, every yariety of the, 
cotton that could be gleaned from the four quarters of the 
world Aave écen tried, butnone of them but one has re- 
sulted ip any thing useful. 

Mr. James Hamilton, who formerly resided in Charles- 


en 


dence and the residue into Norwich, Bristol, Warre;,, § 
Troy, and Taunton. The whole number of spindles in the 
country, I have no certain means of ascertaining. From 
my own knowledge of the number and extent of the es. 
tablishments in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut, and from information derived from various 
sources, in relation to other states, itis my opinion that 
the district within thirty miles of Providence contains 
one quarter of the spindles in the country. This would 
muke the whole number 1,270,168, and the quantity of 
cotton consumed, 72,656,000 pounds, equal to 227,112 
bales. There are various opimions, however, on this 
subject. Some think that the district referred to does 
not contain more than one-fifth, and others hat it con- 
tains one-third of the machinery of the country. The lat- 
ter is the safest, and would make the consumption of 
1827, 170,334 bales, or 54,514,500 pounds, and the num- 
ber of spindles 952,626. Should the increase of machi- 
ners-for the ensuing twelve years, correspond with the 
increase from 1820 to 1828, it would be iilliaions to con- 
sume all the cotton now grown in the country. 

A thousand spindles require, on an average, 41 per- 
sons wethin the factory. AJl the machinery in the coun- 
try requires but 39,051 persons, principally women and 
children. Two hundred and twenty thousand within the 
mills, are sufficient to spin and weave 1,000,000 bules of 
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ton and now resides in Philadelphia, was indefatigable in 
procuring seed which he transmitted to his friend Mr. 
Couper, of St. Simons. 
Mr. Couper planted some acres of Bourbon cotton; 
ew and Dilussomed, but did not ripen its fruit, and | 
rished inthe winter. 
Mr. Hamilton sent a cotton plant from Siam, it grew | 
large, was of rich purple color, both mm foliage and blos- | 
som, but perished also, without ripening its fruit. 

The Nankin cotton was introduced at an carly period; | 
the same that Mr. Secretary Crawiord distributed the 
seed of some yeurs buck. li was abundant in produce; 
the seed fuzzy and the woo!) of a dirty yellow color, 
which would not bring even the price of the other short 
staple cotton. But I knew it to produce three hundred 
weight to the acre, on Jeky! island in Georgia. The 
kidney seed cotten that produces the seed all clustering 
together with a long strong staple extending from one 
side of the seeds, (and which I believe to be the Bra- 
zilian or Pernambuco cotton) was tried, and was the on- 
ty nev species upon which there could have been any hesi- 
fancy! but this too, was given up, because, not as valua- 
ble and not so productive. 

Ihave given the names of gentlemen, because } had 
no other means of establishing fats. Iam, respectfully, 
urs, &e. THOMAS SPALDING. 

Saupelo Island, April, 1828. 
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To the editors ofthe National Intelligencer. 

Mechinery for spinning © tton was put into operation 
at Pawtucket, in Rhode Island, in 1780, by Mr. Samuel! 
Slater. This was but twenty years after its invention 
by sir Richard Arkwright. For seventeen years the 

regress of the business was extremely slow, for, up to 
Sieer , 1807, there were but 4000 spindles in operation. 
Almy, 
dies. 


rown, & Slater’s mill, at Pawtucket 1000 spin- 





W iikinson, Greene, & Co. do. 1000 
Pawtucket Wanufacturing Co. do. 400 
Coventry Manufacturing Co. Coventry, 500 
Union Mill, Cranston, - - « « 700 
Smitisfiel:i Manutac. Co. Smithfield, 400—4600 } 


In October, 1815, with a view to the tariff of 1816, an | 
accurate statement of the number of cotton spindles m 
eperation within thirty miles of Providence was made 
and they were found to amount to 130,000, and the quan- | 
fity of cotton cousumed, to 29,000 bales. In 1820, the! 
number of spindles in the whole country was estimated at 
965,643. This appears by the returns made to the sec- 
retary of state. 4 1820, there were in Rhode Island 
63,472. lu January, 1826, .n xccurate account from the 
books of the different mills makes the number in ope 
ration 163.846. ‘The number m operation within thirty 
miles of Providence, is 317,542. ‘The quantity of cotton 
consumed im one year by that number of spindles, is 
$8,171,500 pounds, or 56,77 bales, 320 pounds to the bale. 


Thirty-seven thousand bales were imported into Provi- 








ectton annually—more than is at present grown. 

The average wages for 1000 spindles, is $6000, equal 
to $5,712,000 for the 952,000 spindles now in operation, 

The number of persons indwectly employed cannot 
be accurately ascertained. Jt much excecds, however, 
those employed within the mills. 

The imports into the town of Providence, during 1827, 
may give vou some light on that point—36,404 bales of 


cotton; 99,369 barvels ot flour; 475,704 bushels of corn, 


from the southern and middle states; and 326 vessels of 
luniber, from Maine, are among the larger articles. 

It will require 17,000 tons oft coal to warm the mills 
and shops now employed m the manufacture of cotton. 
The inereased satety, of that kind of fuel reeommends 
it so strongly, that it is rapidly taking the place of wood. 

It isnot generally known that the materials compesing 
the dyes for printing, consist of more than twenty diffe- 
rent kinds. The principal are indigo, madder, sumac, 
sugar of lead, ashes, vitriols, &c. It is confidently stated, 
by a very intelligent manufacturer, that the freight on 
madder alone much exceeds the freight upon English 
ealicoes. It is undeniable that the freight paid on all the 
materials for bleaching and dying, is more than double 
the freight upon English calicoces. 

Many of the materials are grown or manufactured in 
this country by the aid of a proteeting duty; and the 
prices have become much more reduced than on articles 
for which we depend on foreign nations. Oil of vitrio}, 
four years snce, was seven cents. It is now four; 
a similar reduction has taken place upon blue vitriol, 
aluro, and most chemicals. 

Perhaps it nay be useful to state, that, by the present 
law, a square yard of calico, worth perhaps 50 per cent. 
roore than before it was bleached and printed, pays a legs 
duty than in the brown state. 

Every square yxrd is estimated at 30 cents, anda daty 
of 25 per cent. imposed upon that, making 74 cents in 
the brown state. Letthe same piece of cloth be bleach- 
ed and printed, and it will shrink about three inches in 
width, and pay aduty of $6 89 cts. only. 

On apiece of calico cloth, in the brown, 28 inches 
wide. the duty will be $5 67 cts. The same price when 
bleached, wili he 252 inches wide, and the duty $5 22; 
making «a differenee of nearly half a cent a yard less on 
the finished than on the unfinished article. The American 
printer has, on the oiber hand, # pretty heavy duty to pay 
on most of the materials for dying and bleaching. Very 
respectfully, &e. JOHN WHIPPLE. 

Washington, Murch 13,1828. 

NUTE OF THE EDITORS OF THE REGISTER. 

The best accoun! that is perhaps attainable of the pro- 

ess of the cultivation and manufacture of cotton, so 
ar asthey go, is given in the preceding articles. In 179% 
we exported only 189,316 lbs. ofcotton, probably all of 
foreign growth, in 1800, 17 millions, in 1810, 93 mil- 
lions, in 1820, 127,000,000, and in 1826, 204 millions, 
The whole domestic exports of the United States in 
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1825 were valued at 66,940,000 dollars, of which 
value 36,846,000 was in cotton, only. In general this 
article is equal to some millions more than one-half 
the whole value of our exports—the product of a small 
art ofthe people of the republic; without «tt, it would have 
antl impossible that importations should have continued | 
atthe rate they have sustained, and a tariff almost as) 
severe have ‘een imposed, of necessity, as that which 
exists among the Indians having only furs to exchange 
for whiskey and calicoes—or blankets. It has yielded 
a mighty amountof profit to the south, and greatly in- 
creased the wealth and prosperity of the union at large. 
Much evil, however, has been suffered by its extraordi- | 
nary variations in priee—from 10 or 12 to 25, or ore, } 
cents, per lb. and probably there has been a large over- 
production, for the injury of the planters. ‘This will 
increase, as other branches of agriculture fail to yield 
profit. The cotton-growing lands of the United States, 
only, have acapacity to supply all the wor!d with this 
material. Greece, aud her islands, has a natural ability 
to furnish Europe—and in Asia and Airica the supply 
might be pushed to tens of thousands of inillions of 
pounds, was there a demand for so large a quantity. 
The present average growth of cotton, for the last 
three years, may be about 900,000 bales—oft which one-fifth 
is now co:;.sumed in our own mills. Indeed, the merease 


_ sent out to this city to ahouse of great respectability ~w 
_could not have dared at private sale to countenance 





of the mills in the present year, and the fullness of their 
operation, with the household consumption of the arti- | 
cle, some think may take off one-fourth of the whole 
crop, and the domestic goeds made out of it are the | 
cheapest and the best in the world—the price, since 1816, | 
the date of the first protecting tariff, being reduced from | 
25 cents in that year, to 9 c.nts per yard, in 1828, for | 
the same quality of goods. The effect of throwing trom | 
200,000 to 225,000 bales more of cotton, into the European 
market than are at present sent thither, is a matter of se- | 
rious consideration; and would probably cause the whole | 
crop of 900,000 to yield less money than the 700,000 ex- | 
orted at present pr. duce—because of the glut: for as_ 
Surope will receive hardly any thing else but cotton in| 
exchange for her manuiactures, it follows of mevitable ne- | 
cessily, that such manufactures could only be obtained | 
by the people ot the United States who had cotton to sell, | 
our own factories being destroyed. 











BRITISH VIEWS OF THE AUCTION SYSTEM 
AND TRADE. 
[From the Morning Courter. ] 

A more true and striking comment upon the modern | 
system of sales by auction, was never written, than that 
which we extract below from the Exgiish Quarterly Re- 
view. Itis indeed most true, that before this ruinous 
system had monopolized our trade, “commercial specu- 
lations and competition were kept within the bounds of 
prudence and probity, and the English merehant and 
manulacturer, contented themselves with the certain pro- 
fits of a settled trade, and took care never to glut our 
market.”? But no sooner ts the auction system com- 
menced, by which they can dispose of their goods as 
fast as they arrive, than ‘‘adventurers pour in their | 
goods in such profusion that our market is immediately | 
overstocked,” and all the evils.of a glatted market, a! 
stagnated trade, Cepreciate:! goods, and bankrupt mer- | 
chants, are the consequences. As these goods are sold, 
which, as the English writer remarks, are too often 
“made for sale and not for service,’ the money is instant- 
ly remitted to England, and the extent of these drafts 
impoverish our country, and produce that scarcity of 
money and commercial embarrassment under which we 
are now suffering. Vhe practice which the manufac- 
turers of Bogiand bave pursued towards New York, from 
the facility of disposing of goods in such quantity that 
they come down upon us like an avalanche, has indaced 
the same extravagant shipments elsewhere. The South 
American markets have groaned under their consign- 
ments, and when “the cold fit”? has come on and the 
goods have been ‘‘damaged, wasted, or spoiled, and re- | 
nent 9 for England,” they have been sent to the free 
zy 
there be instantly sold at some price, and the money ob- 
tained. Glass beads are current coin among savages, 
and any thing is good enough for Amerien. 











hospitable port of New York, because they could | ject of the writer—the mere vindication of his fathey 







1 will illustrate this by a single instance. An 
tioneer recently sold a lot of s of which the fe 
ing isa history. They had sent from Englané 
South America three years ago;-had found a bad 
ket been re-shipped to England, and .damaged on 
return voyage. They were then invoiced at 1s a 
deduction per piece, tor some **sliazht imperfecitun,” a 












a deception. By them they were sold at aucti 
They were represented to be recently landed from 
ship, and sold subject to a “sight imperfection, 
which Is a 2s a piece was allowed in England.” 

of course established the opinion (as it was doubtless 
tended to do) in the mind of the purchaser, that the 
duction was made by the manufacturer in England fe 
slight imperfection in priniang the goods, as such dee 
tions are common. It could be tor nothing else, 

was, of course, made before the voyage, for the Sot 
American adventure was carefully kept out of vie 
The goods were printed in chemical colors, and th 
value had been totally destroyed, and yet dt will sca 
be crediied, that an auction house of high character, 
gether with the respectable consignee, insisted that | 
purchaser should take the goods, which he refused 

when he had discovered the fraud, declaring that) 
would never pay for them, but in the marble hou 
Washington. After some delay, the matter was left 
arbitration, and of course decided against the auction 


le this not a melancholy evidence. not only ofthe Bri 
statement below, butatso of the deterioration of m 


cantile character produced by means. of auctions? 
Modern trade. —Formerly, says a Quarterly B 
er, when commereial speculation and competition 
kept within the bounds of prudence and probity, 
merchants contented themselves with the certain prq 
ofa settled trade, and took care never to glut the fe 
markets. A market is now no sooner opened in any 
ofthe world, than adventurers pour in pa 
such profusion, that it is instantly overstocked. 
run a race of ruin with each other, such as we someti 
see stage coach proprictorsengage in—to the benefiy 
the traveller’s pocket, and risk of his limbs and life. 
a season, the manufacturers are in full employ, thet 
of exports mounts up, there is a great increase in’ 
customs for the quarter, trade isalive every where, 
we congratulate ourselves upon the state of the cour’ 
Then comes the cold fit; returns are looked for in ¥ 
bills are dishonored; the goods are unpaid for—sold ; 
loss, damaged, wasted, spoiled or perhaps, re-shi 
for England, like property snatched from the ravage 
fire and flood; week after week the list of banks 
lengthens, and lofty fabries of credit fall like a ch 
house of cards. After awhile, what with waste, loss 
rapid wear, (the goods, like the razors in the story; 
ing made for sale and not for service, ) the foreign w 
houses begin to be cleared; there isan opeuing; trad 
vives; the pulse of our prosperity quickens; a new; 
of merehant adventurers (in the modern accepta 
that word) comes forward to speculate, or rather, to? 
ble with tae fortunes of others; the same despera e; 
isagain played with the same ruinous but certain ¢ 
quences, and thus the burning and shivering fits altes 
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CASE OF JOHN HARRIS. 
In our Jast paper we published a letter from a gé 
raan of Alabama, ealling our attention to a ppg 
the character of Joun Harris, (one of. the six milit 
executed at Mobile), bs his son, against certain # 
charges preferred by general Jackson, i his letter € 
into the Register of the 23d of June, 1827—and 4 
on the principle of doing “‘equal and exact justices 
men” we promised to insert, that both parties 
heard. This isa rule that we never have violate, 
pecially as to matters of fact—and never intend; 
no one being too high or too low to come withi 
scope ol it. But on reading ‘‘the defence of John E 
by his eon,’ we find that it contaius some matters: 
offensive character, not necessary, we think, to ul 


might also open the way for another publication | 
subject, which we wish to prevent. Such mat 
therefore, omitted, at the places marked by ast- 
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T 23, 1828—CASE OF JOHN HARRIS. 
we have not left out ove particle of the facts or ar- 
Ws upon them advanced by the son, or suppressed 
tthat might give ¢ mtullesteffect. The parts omit- 
ed, though, perhaps, to be justified in the son, believing 
m the innocency ot his father, and excited by the charges 
ferred te disgrace his memory ,—have a personal se- 
Verity 'n them that we always strive to avoid, as leading 
pe the inserGion of articles not within the range of this 
fork, and for other reasons—-chiefly because we desive 
O appeal to the judgment of our readers, rather than 
o their pussions. 

The previous letter of John Harris, (the son), is be- 
> us—but itis only a broad and indignant denial of the 
tters stated in the general’s letter to his friend in 
daltimore. That to Mr. Owens, is inserted in page 20, 


Vol. XXXill. 
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protect it from the invasion of an overwhelming British 
force, whose agents where then engaged in stirring up the 
Creeks to the indiscriminate murder of our defenceless 
border citizens, ‘These are the facts of the case, for your 
mformation., ”? 
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[From the Kentucky Reporter.} 
DEFENCE OF JOHN HARRIS, BY HIS SON, 











Gen. Andrew Juckson:—To prove you had made 
vharge against my father which cannot be sustained, I 
forwarded an affidavit, given by John May, with my first 
communication to the editor of the Kentucky Reporter. 
As the character of Mr. May may not be known by you 
and cannot by the people of the United States, I refer 
you to the certificate of John Gibson, esq. Samuel Er- 
win, esq. John Birdwell, esq. maj. Richard Puckett, 
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: { Frov (hi Raster of the 234 June ieee Dennis Lindsey and Thos. Sparks, esqs. all respectable 
n er he 23d June, 1827 3 - 
; gy ’ j men. [hope you will take no umbrage at me for prove 
“The Baltimore Republican gives extracts of a letter a c ; 





ing my statements as I proceed. I cculd have no ob- 
ject ‘in blind-folding the virtuous yeomanry of thecoun- 
try.” And I wish youto remember, that “truth is 
mighty and will prevail.” 

Other witnesses can be had if it should be necessary 
to prove the same facts that I have proved by Mr. May. 
But where is the necessity of troubling you with a long 





ym’ general Jackson himself, to a gentleman in Balti- 
, explanatory and defensive of the agency which he 
i in the execution of the six militia men, in the year 
815. ‘The letter bears date the 4th of September last, 
isas follows: 
*'Truth is. mighty and shall prevail. Intrigue and man- 
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rent nucle ind ng the virtuous yconwrs | Lit of afi on thin tahjeet, when ou know, Zou 
Ss: nor can they made these charges against my father since his death? 
bse any other task on me than that of defending my~| You charge him, in September, 1826, with ‘breaking 
against tier imputations, whenever the authors open the commissarv store, knocking out heads of the 
oose 10 Uninask themselves—a task which Tom olweyo) qour barrels taking whathe wanted and destroying what 
ad |? aided a a ia telat ae woul bea neeeten de he pleased—proeveding then to the duke house, and set- 
| puitient’ot the Unitert ro Say ri eiakiianien te ting it on fire, and marching off in open defiance of the 
bief of the land and naval forces ‘as ‘to me; but as you colonel, and that he was a “‘wolf in sheep’s clothing.’ 
for a statement of the tacts, 1 send them ina concise Onn yes Se Oy ee ee ee ee 
oy o ' . at ores ot eu (id not as May 
Sis ; aye _ | death for the crimes of arson, robbery, and this outra- 
“In the year 1514, col. Pipkin, at the head of his draft-| seous mutiny ” You made the charge of “arson and 
f militia, was charged with the defence of fort Jackson, | robbery”? because you knew the fact of my father havin 
the heart of the Creek pation, and w ithin my military ‘expressed his opinion that his time had expired, whiek, 
strict. Whaist thus in command, part ofhis regiment, | you have the modesty to eail mutiny, and his returnin 
tinied—at the head of Uuis mutiny, was a Mr. Harris, home, were not sufficient to justity bis execution. An 
preacher, and, as my memory now serves me, of the| afterwards, to cause it to be believed, that he had been 
epust proiession, He broke open the commissary] oyilty of all these crimes, or the charges you made 
bres, knocker! out the heads of flour barrels, taking) yoainst him in your letter to the Baltimore gentleman; 
mat he wanted, and destroying what he pleased—pro- you say in your letter to Mr. Qwens of Kentucky that 
bed then to the bakehouse, aud set it on fire, and| je “acknowledged himselt guilty of the citereumete 
parched off in open defiance of the colonel, leaving the | crimes charged against him.’? You cannot be excused for 
Mrrison without provisions, and so weakened by deser-| ghjs PRR Te + * ‘“The enormous 
a, that at might have fallen a sacrifice to the Indians. | ¢ jmes”? aj pear no where but in the letter just spoken of, 
sthen at Mobile. tntormed of this mutiny and out- | which are made on your own autherity without the least 
ge by express, I ordered the mutincers and deserters | foundation m truth, And your statementto Mr. Owens 
be pursued, apprehended, and brought back for trial. | ig as strong as direct assertion, that my father “ace 
he ring-leaders, Harris at their head, after some time, ( K,owledged himself guilty ot the enormous crimes 
e apprehended, and brought to Mobile m irons, afier charged ~aeainst him” in your letter of the 4th of Sep- 
nad left there tor New Orleans, and had charged gene- tember 1826. : 
A Winchester with the command of that section of the! — and in bestow ing the epithets of “professed ambassa- 
Antry. They were tried by a court martial, and con-} dor of Christ, a wolf in sheep’s clothing,” &c, you in- 
imaned to die—five were shot, and the balance pardon-| tend to destroy his standing and degrade him beneath 
The others who had deserted, before they reached | the level of the meanest soldier in a regular army; and 
Mme, became alarmed at their situation, returned be-| (9 take from him the proud and elevated standing which 
mre Harris and his party were arrested, jomed me, and| does and should always belong to the militia, which is 
re forgiven—were with me when I marched to Pensa-| composed of men of the highest respectability and stand- 
Jam 1814; followed me thence to New Orleans, where | j,,¢ of the country. * * * * * * . 
by regained their former goou character by their valor- | * ° * * * ™ * * 


- 


You knew the charges, specifieations and testimony, on 
my father’s trial betore the court martial, did not contain 
any such charges as you made against him, and to satisfy 
the public on this head, I here give the whole trial: 

John Harris, a private of capt. Strother’s compuny. 

CHARGE Ist— Mutiny. 

Specification. In this: between the 10th and 20th 
September, 1824, he went about through the camps, to 
get signers to go home on the 20th September, 1814, and 
stated that he would soon have a larger company than 


Sand soldierly conduct, and were honorably discharg- 
.. These proceedings are on file in the department of 
fr, where those who wish for truth, can be informed by 
Polying to the record. 

eke isfor the publc to judge, whether this professed 
Pbassador of Christ, did not well deserve death for the 
Smes of rubbery and arson; and this outrageous mutiny, 
bch jeopardised not only the remainder of the garri- 
from its exposed situation, but the safety of our coun- 
and whether this wolf in sheep’s clothing was nota 
bjectforexample. Harris, when condemned to die, 
nowledged the justice of his condemmation, and stat- 
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he had no hope of a pardon here, but that he had of 
wiveness hereafter—which | trust he obtained, through 
Pmediation of our blessed Saviour, and a sincere re- 


























on. 








Atance of his crimes that brought on him this condem- 


SLet it be recollected, that this mutiny occurred at a 


capt. Kilpatrick; and on the morning of the 19th Sep- 
tember, he received his proportionable part of the beef 
and flour that was forcibly taken, cooked it, and, on the 
morning of the 20th September, 1814, at the end of the 
reveille-beat, marched off, yelling and firing his gun; 
and after arriving in the neighborhood of tort Strother, 
he stated that he would retake those that had been taken 















. _—— 
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miod when every nerve of our country was strained to 


by capt. Blackmore. 
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cHarce 2d— Conniving at mutiny 

Specification. In this: not reporting those who were 
of the mutinous party, as required by the rules and arti- 
cles of war. 

To which charges and specifications the prisoner plead 
not guilty. 

Lieut. Noah Bennett, a witness in behalf of the prose- 
cution, being sworn, states: That he saw the prisoner, 
on the 19th Bestanher, 1814, with a paper containing a 
good many names, and the prisoner informed him he 
only set down such men’s names as directed him to do so; 
that those who were present said it was a list of men’s 
names to draw provisions, togo home on the 20th; that 
the prisoner was one of the mutinous party who marched 
off on the morning of the 20th; that he belonged to the 
same company, and believes the prisoner never reported 
any of the mutinous party, as required by the rules and 
articles of war; that the prisoner was under his immedi- 
ate command on the 19th September, and that he behaved 
himself, as usual, well, until the evening; when he 
saw him with the paper described heretofore. 

John H. Hogan, a witness in behalf of the prosecu- 
tion, being sworn, states: That he saw the prisoner with 


| 





six months; that he had wrote to the governor, but hae 
received no answer to his letter on that subject, 


unacquainted with the nature of militia service; that! 
had frequently heard his officers say they knew of 
law compelling militia to remain in serviee longer th 
three months; and, from the opinion of other men of 


vice had expired, returned his gun to his captain, une 


and departed from fort Jackson, conscious of having 4 
charged his duty. 


adduced, find the prisoner guilty as charged, with tf 
exception of yelling and fi ing his gun, and saying h 
would retake those who had been taken by captain Bis k- 
more, and sentence him to receive the 
death by shooting. 


file in the department of war, where those who wish 
truth, can be informed by applying to the record, 
**Truth is omnipotent and will prevail.” 
have you for making these charges! 
il coal * * &* 
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The prisoner states, in his defence, that he was to 


spectability and mformation, conceived his term of ser 


that impression, took up the receipt he had given for ig 


. . J "J 
The court, after mature consideration on the evidence 


punishment @ 
ee 
[ have given the trial precisely as it may be found‘ 


What ex 


a paper, setting down such men’s names as intended ad * * * 
drawing provision for the purpose of going home, and | * ° ° * ° * ” * o% 
on the morning of the 20th September, he saw the prison- | * . . - ° . * * <a 
er march off with the mutinous party. Some of your friondo affeet tO believe that 


John Husbands, a private of capt. Kilpatrick’s compa- 
ny, a witness in behalf of the defendant, being sworn, 
states: ‘That he saw the prisoner some time previous to 
the 20th September, with a paper, setting down such 
men’s names as intended going home; that the prisoner 
did not appear to be using any persuasion and stated that 
it was right some should remain at the fort; that he 
would soon have a larger party than capt. Kilpatrick; 
and believes that the prisoner did march off with the | 
mutinous party, on the morning of the 20th. 

John Johnston, a private of capt. McKay’s company, a | 
witness in behalf of the prosecution, being sworn, states: 
That while at fort Jackson, in the month of August, he | 
heard the prisoner say that there was no law to compel | 
the men to stay in service longer than three months; and 
that he was a man of spirit, and would not stay longer; 
that a considerable number of the men would go then, | 
and one who would refuse, he could see bayoneted about 
six inches; that they would go up to the big or great man, 
and shiver their muskets over his head, but not strike so 
hard as to kill Aim. 

Edward Stephens, a sergeant of capt. Kilpatrick’s 
company, a witness in behalf of defendant, being sworn, 
states: ‘hat he saw the prisoner with a paper, setting 
down such men’s names as were going home, and said 
he would take down none but such as directed him to do 
so; and the prisoner marched off with the mutinous party 
on the 20th September. 

James Alexander, (sergeant major,) a witness in be- 
half of the defendant, being sworn, states: That on, the 
19th September, he saw the prisoner, when the provi- 








were not to blame for the exeeution of my father; 
they say the whole blame rests on the shoulders of 
court martial,and you have said it “nught as well be 
cribed io the president of the United States as com 
der-in-chief of the land and naval forces, as to 


making this statement you must know, 
* 


















” 

1% 
It is not 
sible that there is any man living in the United States, 
ignorant as not to know this statement is ve ° 
Do you plead ignorance in this case? The dilemma 
equally culpable. What, willa commanding ge 
pass the awful sentence of death on six of his coun 
men without a perfect knowledge of the law by w 
he should be governed in the case! Is it possible you 
so regardless of law, and have so little concern for 
lives of six of your brother soldiers! It may bea 
ter of but little concern to you, but itis one of a 
moment to ahumane people, and particularly to the wi 
and children of a murdered father. 
You wish to place yourselt, as respects my father, | 
the situation of governor of a state, to a prisoner eo 
victed and sentenced to death by a state court. Eve 
person knows you stood in no such relation. You kne 
your situation was different, and that you were really t 
head of the court martial: you had then the whole & 
dence on which the court martial had predicated th 
finding, of necessity submitted to you, who was thea 
cer principal in command; and after a careful and & 
prejudiced examination you were compelled im 
to consider of itand apply the law. After having we 
ed the testimony and applied the law, as careful as ajw | 


* * ~ * * * * 











sions were issued; believes he received his proportiona- 
ble part; and, on the morning of the 20th, marched off 
with the mutinous party; that the prisoner told him he 
did not suppose the list which he had of men’s names 
was improper, as it was to be handed to the colonel; 
that the prisoner gave up his gun to captain Kilpatrick, 
and thinks he Acdoator and got a receipt, which he had 
given for his gun, or the captain wrote one for that pur- 
08e, 
’ Ensign Daniel Kelly, a witness in behalf of the defend- 
ant, being sworn, states: That the prisoner belonged to 
the same company, and was frequently near him, during 
August, and the beginning of September, that he gener- 
ally behaved himself well, and was obedient to or- 
ders. 

James.Smith, a private of lieut. Mitchell’s detachment, 
a witness in behalt of the defendant, being sworn, states: 
That the prisoner advised him not to go home with the 
mutinous party; and believes went himself on the 20th 
September. 

James Nelson, a private of captain Mebane’s company, 
a witness in behalf of the defendant, being sworn, states. 
That he heard gen. Washington, of Tennessee, say to 
the members of a court martial that he did not know 
whether the men were ordered out for a tour of three or 

















ina capital case, you had toagree with the court mar 
or dissent from them. When you agreed with the eo 
martial and ordered the finding to be carried into exe’ 
tion, the trial was through and not before. Your be 
at New Orleans did not alter your situation in relation 
ihe court martial. Your duties were the same as aie 
youhad been at Mobile at the time of the trial. 4 
, you been in Mobile the testimony would have beens 
mitted to you in the same way that it ‘was, and the t 
would not have been through till you had found y 
verdict, which was some days later by reason of your 
ing at New Orleans. Had my father been further dig 
from you, the trial would not have been through as ¢ 
as it was; andl he would have been saved by the treat 
peace, which had been ratified by the senate of the 
ed States four days before he was inhumanly she 
death upon his coffin. Every person knows that 
term pardon is not applicable to any case til) it is fir 
concluded and judgment pronounced. My father 
not, and could not, know what the judgment woult 
until you had found your verdict, and monstrous t¢ 
told ina land inhabited by men professing to be | 
within four days alter he is informed of what the fin 
is, before he could call upon his friends, and there + 
many of his own church wolves, according to yor 
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beep’s clothing—who would have solicited the president 
orhislife. But before he could even implore you after 
nviction for mercy, much less call on our then beloved 
tesident for a pardon, he was hurried into eternity. 
You were predetermined to have part of those men 
ot, therefore you ordered these six men, including my 
ther, to be executed in four days after the promulga- 
ion of the sentence at Mobile. When you wrote to 
rnor Blount im the spring of 1814, and ordered him to 
ad you ‘a force enguged for six months,’ and that ‘it 
ws lughly criminal to shrink fom responsibility, or scru- 
about the exercise of your power,’ you were deter- 
bed upon the course you would pursue regardless of 
wand mercy. You knew, or ought to have known, 
mere was no law at that time to compel militia to serve 
er than three months, unless the president ordered 
hem out for six months. Had my father actually been 
etaken, or could there be on any supposition any crim- 
ality in leaving the service when he did, it was unknown 
him. And ‘‘in the eye of reason, there is no. real 
ierence between punishing an act, which, atthe time 
its commission was not criminal, and punishing one, 
hich, at the time o its commission, was not known to 
criminal.”” My father possessed as much true patric- 

* 


“s any of his brother soldiers, . - 
> a _ ~ * * * e 


: ™ *, The president could not deputise 
by One to order these into service for a longer period 


han three months, and he, it is acknowledged, never did. 
' * * * * load - * * * id 


es = * = * - * * * ~ 
a » @ - * + * * * * 


) But Iam told by some of your partizans that general 
Winchester is to blame for the death of my father. You 
now better. You know general Winchester had noth- 
gto do with it, exeept to receive your order and in- 
ract col. Russell to have it carried into execution—his 
ads were completely tied, and Ihave no doubt, if it had 
een left to him, these men would never have been shot. 
yontrast their case withthat of ‘Thomas McGraw. ‘The 

iy rges preferred against him were neglect of duty and 
-% H ng 

» 


a 


violence te Jonathan Townsend, sergeant, and 
rgeant’s guard, in the execution of their duty. He 
as found guilty of both charges and was sentenced to 
we punishment of death by shooting. General Scott, 
bwever, disapproved the form of the sentence, and or- 
gered a revision of it by the court, which being done, he 
pproved of it, and directed its execution on the 3d of 
wecember, 1814, to await the decision of the president in 
he case.” ‘The president was petitioned for the lite of 
wicGraw and he was pardoned. You have the arrogance 
) say ‘it is for the public tojudge whether this professed 


rimes of arson and robbery, and this outrageous muti- 
w:’ Ihave clearly proved that my father was not guilty 
p ‘arson and robbery,’ and the laws of the United States 

ove he was not guilty of ‘mutiny.? He did nothing 
pore than go home at the expiration of his time. ‘This 
have before shown you; and | am sorry to say it, for the 
e of my country, that you have used the word “mu- 
ay” more frequently without any meaning than any 
wher officer in America. Be ites ofa qan ate 
gefore I leave this part of the subject, I will repeat, that 
y brother, Wm. Harris, went to you in January, 1815, 
i addressed you in the following language—li use his 
ry words; ‘‘general,1 have one request to make of you. 
nave been with you in the Creck nation, and am now 
Her your command and fighting for my country. I 
,ve a father who isin confinement at Mobile, and [am 
g/d he is condemned to die. He hasa large family, and 
4 Ough he may have done wrong, I have come to beg you 
pardon his transgression and restore him 4o his fami- 
? What was your treatment towards him? You 
fned off without speaking one word, with a look and 
¢ of contempt. 7 ° . ” ° w . 
»¥ou have charged my father of ‘arson and robbery.’ 
sit due from a brother soldier to assail in the dark, the 
putation of another,” and attempt to brand hiro with 
infamy when he is not living to defend himself 
ast your imputations. d 4 ° sd 

e ™ 2 . . fool * * * 


first communication to the editor of the Ken- 


last, 1 stated, ‘the bake house was thrown into the river 
four or five weeks betore the men left there.” In this 
I made a mistake, by using the word weeks instead of 
days, having stated it from iniormation. 

You have endeavored by your charge ‘of arson’ to 
magnify my father’s conduct into an ‘enormous crime.’ 
To show unequal disposition to misrepresent things, I 
have taken the certificates of John May and my brother 
James, who were at fort Jackson at the time the bake 
house was thrown down, 

State of Alabama, Luwrence county. 

This day personally appeared before me, Samuel [r+ 
win, an acting justice of the peace in and for said county, 
John May, and after being duly sworn, deposeth and say- 
eth,—that as much of general Jackson’s statement io 
Niles* Register, June 23d, 1827, as relates to Harris’ 
breaking open the commissary store and knocking out 
the heads of the flour barrels, and taking what he pleas- 
ed, is falsé; that he neither took nor destroyed; and as 
for burning the bake house, it is also false; and the said 
John May further states on oath, that he belonged to 
the said company, and wasthere at the time Harris left 


there. JOHN MAY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 26th of Feb. 
1828. SAMUEL IRWIN, J. P. 


I & hereby certify that John Harris, esq. of Lawrence 
county, Alabama, applied to me in February last for the 
affidavit, given by me, respecting general Jackson’s 
charges against his father, in Niles Register, 23d June, 
1827; and that I then without hesitation gave him my af- 
fidavit that Jackson’s charges were false. Aud I further 
certify , that the bake house alluded to in. general Jack- 
son’s letter was not burnt, but thrown down, at which I 
myself assisted, and for which myself nor any other sol- 
dier who was engaged in this transaction, was ever cen- 
sured till Jackson charged it on Harris, who was sick in 
his tent at the time myself and others were engaged in 
this act. This is one of the acts of my life which [have 
always reflected on with peculiar self-approbation. The 
causes which led to the demolition of this famous bake 
house were the following:—The laws of war, as we 
were informed, allowed the soldiers a pound of flour ora 
pound of bread, at the discretion of the contractor. We 











had been in the habit of drawing a pound of flour and 
baking it ourselves. It is well known to every person 
who has made an examination on this subject, that one 
pound of flour will make almost two pounds of bread. 
The contractor, taking this into consideration, employed 
aun old French baker whose business it was to bake all 





Symbassador of Christ did not well deserve death for the | 


the bread he could, which was issued to the soldiers, 
the contractor being allowed the price of every soldier’s 
rations in flour. This was one cause of the bake house 
being thrown down; but the soldiers being put off by the 
same weight of bread instead of flour, was not as provok- 
ing as the filthy and disgusting manner in which the 
bread that we drew was baked. At that time there was 
a number of Indians who had capitulated and were 
fed for a time by the United States. These starving 
Indians would come and draw their quota of flour (for it 
was impossible for the baker to supply all the army 
and Indians with bread), in their filthy hogskin aprons and 
lousy blankets; numbers of them would go and exchange 
their flour for bread, this four would be baked up and 
issued to the soldiers, actually containing lice and picces 
of ****—Atthis treatment the soldiers became indig- 
nant, and the matter being winked at by their supe- 
riors, they resolved to sweep the French baker and his 
bake house into the river. ‘The bake house was thrown 
down on the night of the 15th of Sept. 1814, and the 
French baker suffered to escape unhurt. 
JOHN MAY. 


Morgan co. Ala. June 22d, 1828. 

1 do certify that I have read the affidavit and above cer- 
tificate of John May, and know the statement in relation 
to the bake house to be true, from the general uncontra- 
dicted statements of the soldiers immediately after it was 
done, and from seeing that it had been thrown into the 
river. I also know the statement of the cause of its bein 
thrown down to be true, for! saw the filth in the bread, 
ani know we a the same weight of bread instead ot 
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fiour. The soldiers had no other object in view, wheo 
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ney threw down the bake house, than to bake their own 
pread. We had no intention to destroy any thing. And 
{ further certify, that ov the night the bake house was 
ihrown down my father was unweil. I know he was not 
ont of our tent, because | was constantly with him. 
JAMES J. HARRIS. 
Lawrence county, Ala. June 21st, 1828. 


Now ! ask you, if these men were to blame for their 
conduct? Were they to be served worse than brutes, 
gnd at last shot for acting like men? But my father you 
see had no hand even in throwing down this famous bake 
house. 

Since first writing to you, [ have subscribed for the 
Constitutional Wiig, Kuoxville Enquirer, and Nashville 
Republican. I also see the Kentucky Reporter, taken by 
B. Miller, in my neigh orhood, 1 sometimes borrow 
Niles’ Register, Truth’s Advocate, &e. L have for this 
reason been able to examme your statements and con- 
duct more fully than at first. I know not wh ther you 
or your editors hold truth m the greatest abhorrence. 
You have been guilty of * * and they have com- 
bined to suppress the ¢ruth: they will wot publish a word 
ih my father’s defence, wiulst they give the greatest pos- 
sible currency aad * * * * * 

I do not presume that my character, nor brother 
James’ is known, except in our neighborhood and county; 
f therefore annex the following certificates. For the 
standing and os of these gentiemen I refer you 
(> major Gabriel Moore and col. Jolin M‘Kunley. 
e * » ” - » * 


° > . 
& ” o * + £ 2 a * 7 
4 s ™ * . ~ * ca + ” 


JOHN HARRIS. 

Lawrence county, near Moulton, Ala. 

The undersigned are, and have been for a number of 

ears acquainted with John Harris, esq. who is an acting 
pastice of the peace to this county, and believe him to be 
2 man of honesty and truth, and of excellent character in 
ijis neighlLorhood. 

John E. Lester 
Joha Gibson 
Benjamm Cooper 
James Kitchens 
Allen Birdwell 
Barton Hamilton 
Col. &. M ‘Daniel 
Asa Hodges 

James Keys 

John Couch 

J. W. Thomas 
Thomas Sparks, esq. 
John Hodges 
John Birdwell 
Col. Wm. Hodges 

dawrence county, Ala. June Qist, 1828. 

We the undersigned do certify that we have lung been 
atquainted with James J. Harris, and consider hin ex- 
emplary for morality, veracity, and steady habits; and 
that he is strictly honorable in his principles, and justly 
entitled to our utmost confidence. 

Juhn E. Lester Samuel White 
Samuel Irwin David Knott 

Williaa Irwin Ksennett Wood, senr. 
John Gallagher Charles Anderson. 
Joel Barnum 

Lawrence county, Ala. June 23d, 1828. 

We do certify, we have lived neighbors to, and been 
@Pquainted with John May for several years, and have 
always regarded him strictly honest and a man of ve- 
rtvity. 


E. Thomas 
Samuel Irwin 
William Irwin 
Joel Barnum 
Samuel White 
David Kuott 
Bennett Weod, senr. 
Charles Anderson 
H. A. Anderson 
John Gallagher 
Win. Reneau 
John Gregg 

Z. M‘Vay 
Charles Pearson. 


John Gibson John Birdwell 
Samuel Irwin Richard Packett 
Dennis Lindsey Thomas Sparks, 


Zatwrence county, Ala. June 16th, 1828. 


A SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION. 
The following notice of a gallant soldier of the revolution, 
we hope, will not offend because of the color of his 
skin. Many such ably aided in the cause of liberty, 








ani with a zeal as though fighting for themselves. We 

well recollect one, who, in the days of our childhood, 

often told us of his ‘thair-breadth ’scapes” and suffer~ 
ings; and we remember another who, whenever Wasue 

INGTON passed through the town in which he lived, 

(which otten happened during the presidency of the 

father of his country), formally visited him in fall 

dress, st kept for like occasions, bearing his 
head aloft ‘tas became a soldier’’—and wearing a huge 
three cornered revolutionary hat, which he gracefully 
touched to the citizens, and only doffed in the presente 
of the general—who had always a friendly shake of the 
hand and a kind word for the colored gentleman—old 
Ben, the hostler. 
[ From the Easton (Md.) Star, July 18.] 

Died near this village on the 3uth ult. Thomas Carney, 
a colored man, atthe advanced age of 74. At the com- 
meneement of the revolution, ‘J'om enlisted as a soldier 
under col. Peter Adams, and was soon afterwards marche 
ed to the north, and was in the memorable battle of Ger- 
mantown. In this action the Maryland troops bore a 
conspicuous part, but the Americans were compelled to 
sield to a superior force. Soon after this, Washington 
retired to Valley Forge, and took up his winter quarters, 
The sufferings of the army during that severe winter are 
well known to every American. With the true spirit 
ot patriotism, Fom bore his share of privation and suffer. 
mg. When tke Maryland ani! Delaware lines were or- 
dered to the south, Tom marched with his brave regi 
ment, and shared in that quarter with his companions 
the hardships, misfortunes, and glories of war. At the 
battle of Guilford Court House he bore a conspicuous 
part as a soldier, and has often persisted that when the 
Maryland troops eame to the charge he bayoneted seven 
of the enemy. At Camden, Hobkurk’s hill, and Ninety- 
six, he bore his part, and was always with his brave reg 
ment under Howard, among the first to the charge. At 
Ninety-six his captain (the Jate major gen. Benson) re- 
evived a dangerous wound, but regardless of nothing but 
opposing the enemy, he forgot his commander until order- 
ed to take him to the surgeon. Though Benson was cone 
siderably above the common size, he carried him on his 
shoulders some cistance to the place at which the sur- 
geon was stationed; but, like a true soldier, held on to his 
musket that had so often protected him in the hour of 
danger. At length, overcome by excessive fatigue and 
heat, as he laid the almost liteless body of Benson at the 
feet of the surgeon he fainted. After he came to himself 
he determined to join his regiment again, but to his great 
mortification was peremptorily ordered by the command- 
ing officer to remain, and protect his eaptain, which he did 
with care and tenderness. For this kindness and atten- 
tion, Benson never forgot him, and, whenever he came 
to this county, invariably paid his first visit to Tom, and 
while reviewing the militia, would always have him 
mounted on a horse at his side. 

As the infirmities of age advanced, he began to feel the 
necessity of pecuniary aid, and at the instance of general 
W. Potter of this county, who was then a member of 
our state legislature, he was granted a pension without a 
disseating voice, and shortly afterwards reecived one from 
the United States, which enabled him to live in comfort 
the remainder of huis lite. He was better than six feet 
high and well made in proportion, and in early life was 
aman ol great physical powers. Few men of his color 
ever conducted themselves with more propriety, and 
whenever met by those who knew him, he was sure to 
receive a cordial greetung. 

Denton, July 12, 1828. 





ARCTIC CIRCLE. 

Theimmense accumulation of ice withm the Arctic 
circle, forming in many places perpetual mountains on 
land, and perpetual islands, in straits and bays,* and fil- 
ling up bays, which might be more properly called seas, 
with one uninterrupted mass, during most part of the 





*“T wo islands of ice have continued stationary for half 
acentury, in the bay of Diseo. Dutch whalers have vis- 
ited them, and have given their names.” 

Malte- Brun, from Olafsen’s Voyage to Iceland. 

Capt. Wafer confessed he mistook islands of ice, 
five hundred feet high, for real islands. Malte-Brun. 
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ear, affords to the mind a perpetual source of interest. 

Vhen it is remembered that Parry was confined in his 
winter quarters, at Melville Island, for ten months, a 
hasty glance at the subject would induce as to think that 
the ten months of excessive frost would soon conquer the 
remaining two months of spring, summer and autumn, 
and embrace the whole in the arms of eternal ice.* 

It can, therefore, be easily understood, thata perma- 
nent congelation of the Artic sea, or any large portion of 
it, cannot exist in the temperature with which we are at 
present acquainted. Indeed captain Parry says in his 
third voyage, he believed “Barrow’s strait was not per- 
manently frozen during the winter.”” Onland, in many 

arts of the frigid’ zone, however, the eternal ice holds 
its rigid sway. At the entrance of the strait of the Fury 
and Hecla, where captain Parry passed the second win- 
fer, on his second vovage, the ice of the preceding year 
was not detached from the shores, when that of the new 
began toform. Inthe morasses, at the mouth of the Obi, 
one of the great rivers of Siberia, the ground at the depth 
of a foot, is permanently frozen, and the same thing ex- 
ists, we are told by Kotzebue, on the shores of ley Cape. 
This commander also mentions a mountaiyg of pure ice, 
“a real iceberg,” in Kotzebue’s inlet, on which the party 
travelled some time, without knowing or suspecting its 
composition. Moss and grass covered it on every side 
but one, where cliffs of pure ice were to be seen.—Upon | 
further investigation, they found largequantities of mam- 
moth teeth and bones in this ice. 

The icebergs, those monuments of frost and ‘‘wonders 
of the deep,” majesticnlly towering over the waves, and 
resisting the storms of the ocean, present to us an object 
worthy of contemplation. All navigators of the Artic 
ocean, have gazed on these great natural curiosities with 
amazement.—These huge masses are supposed to be aval- 
anches, generated on land, and fillingup valleys and re- 
cesses of mountains, down whose sides they are brought 
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rate calculation of the dimension of one, which was 


aground in 61 fathoms, was made by lieutenant P 

was estimated to ip 1,292, 397. 673 tons. it may be 
well to remark here, that the specific gra‘ity of ice, being 
one-sixth less than water, one-seventh part of the whole 
bulk only appears above water. 





BORING FOR SALT WATER. 
[From the Vermont, (Montpelier), Watchman. } 

Vermont Salt Manufacturing Company. ‘Yhis enter. 
prising company commenced the operation of boring for 
salt water in this village one year since, during which 
time their work has been constantl progressing. The 
process is laborious, and of eourse the progress must be 
slow. ‘They have penetrated into the solid rock during 
the year 383 feet, or a little more than twenty-three rods, 
The strata of rock have been of various kinds and hard- 
ness, from flint stone to soft slate. ‘The following are 


the varieties, as appears from the minutes kept by the 
principal workman. 


Of veins of flint stone 


11 feet 
Soft blue slate 85 
Hard ce 52 
Sand stone 31 
Lime ** 204 
Total 383 feet. 


These veins were not found distinet, for the number 
of feet mentioned here, but were intermingled with each 
other. ‘Che company are aware that the undertaking is 
a hazardous one, and that it is considered hy many as 
chimerical in the extreme, but they have not as yet had 
any reason to relinquish the undertaking. The different 
kinds of rock are similar to those found in Ohio and other 
places, where salt water has been found by boring. 
In Ohio, but a few years since, the project was consider- 





by torrents. This may be the case with the smaller ones | 


ed equally as visionary as it is by many here now, but 


_experience has dispelled all their doubts, and they now 


—the largest can only be formed by the sides of high per-| commence boring with more certainty of success, than 
pendicular cliffs whose base is washed by the sea. The| any person here would commence digging to find a spring 


accumulated mass of ages here, by its own gravity, over- | 


,offresh water. If the height above tide water makes 


coming the force of cohesion, fails with a tremendous! any difference, we have greatly the advantage over Ohio 


crash into the deep, and these ‘*thunder-bolts of snow” 
are carried by currents to the south. 


in that respect. Within the first 220 feet several veins 
ot fresh water were found, below which there has been 


It has been a matter of speculation, how large rocks} neither water nor vacuum found in the rock. They are 


and other extraneous matter could be placed onthe ice-| 


bergs. 
er than the rest, whereupon a stone was, of the contents 


of five or six tons weight, with divers other smaller stones, | have they been obliged to bore more than 950 feet. 


*‘I came,” says Fox, ‘‘by oue piece of ice, high-| 


| at present boring in very hard limestone. Companies in 
different parts of the country have bored to various depths 
before firding salt water, but we believe, in no instance, 


The 


and mud thereon.”? Captain Parry says, ‘‘the quantity | experiment thus far has been sufficient to convince us of 


in which these substances, (stones, shells, sand, mud, 
weeds, &c.) here occurred, was really surprising, and 
puzzled us extremely to account for the manner in which 
they found their way upen the floes,”’? Rocks may be pla- 
ced on masses of this king in two ways. Ist. when 


avalanche takes place from the side ofa naked rock, large | 
pieces, detached by the frost, would be carried away by | 
2d. ‘These ice- | 


the ice, and remain firmly attached to it. 
bergs often remain aground for years, and when remov- 
ed trom their moorings, by the rising of the waters, by 
the effect of storms, or by the diminution of their bulk 
they are launched into the current, and their centre of 
gravity becoming changed by the detachment of consider- 
able portions, from abrasion, their equilibrium is destroy- 
ed, and the summit may be inverted, and become the base. 

Solar heat frequently acts upon their masses, and by 
melting away the sides, portions fall into the sea, witha 
tremendous noise. ‘This is technically called calving, and 
the crash is heard sometimes several miles. While it 
has this rolling motion, the mass sometimes falls to pieces 
‘ike a wreck.” ‘The straits of Hudson and Davis, Fox’s 
channel, and Baffin’s bay, are. prolific nurseries of ice- 
bergs. Ellis saw one 5V0 or 600 yards in thickness, and 
Frobisher describes one to be “near four score fathoms 
above water.” Captain Ross mentions the almost incred- 
ible number of 700 bemg in sight at one time; some of 
these, too, were of anenormovs size. One was aground 
in 150, and several together, in 250 fathoms, An accu- 

*Seoresby calculates the dissolution of ice in the Spitz- 
bergen seas to be about 20,000 square Icagues, annual- 
ly, while the quantity formed in the seas navigated by 
whalers, is not more, probably, than one-fourth that area. 
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one fact at least—that we do not stand upon a sandy 


| foundation. ‘The hopes of the company are literally 


| founded upon a reck. 
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VIEWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
[From ** Douglas on the advancement of society.’ 


| 
i 


Emreratrion.—The world has not witnesssed an em- 
igration like that taking place to America, so extensive 
in its range, so immeasurable in its consequences, since 
the dispersion of mankind; or. perhaps since the barba- 
rians broke into the empire, when the hunter or pastoral 
warrior exchanged the lake of the eagles, or the dark 
mountains, fur the vinevards and olive yards of the Ro- 
mans. As the attraction inthe material world is ever 
withdrawing the particles of mauer from what is old and 
affected, and combining them into newer and more beau- 
tiful forms; so a moral influence is withdrawing their sub- 
| jects from the old and worn outgovernments of Europe, 
| ‘and hurrying them across the Atlantic, to participate in 
the renovated youth of the new republics of the west; an 
influence whieh, like that of nature, is universal, and with- 
out pause or relaxation; and hordes of emigrants are 
continually swarming off, as ceaseless in their passage and 
crowded and unreturning, as the travellers to eternity. 
Even those who are forced to remain behind feel a melan- 
choly restlessness, like a bird whose wing is crippled at 
the season of migration, and look forward to America 
as to the land of the departed, where every one has some 
near relative or dear friend gone before ‘hive. A voice 
l:ke that heard betore the final ruin of Jerusalem, seems 
to whisper to those who have ears to hear—‘‘Let us de- 
part hence.” 

UME XXXIV 
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